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W manifested at the present time in well-nigh all classes of society, or the vast 
additions which have recently been made to our knowledge of matters bearing 
directly or indirectly on the interpretation of various portions of the Bible, or the large 
amount of indefinite doubt fostered by writers not intentionally hostile to revealed 
truth, or the open hostility which not a few who are possessed of high intellectual 
powers show to the faith of Christendom, the present seems a time pre-eminently 
demanding that honest doubis should be dealt with in a calm and intelligent spirit, 
and that difficulties which seem great only because of the thick mists of surrounding 
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intelligent knowledge of what is written in the oracles of the living God. To help 
them to the attainment of such a knowledge, to place at their service all that will 
tend to elucidate the text of Holy Scripture, all that modern study and research have 
done to clear away difficulties and to throw light upon what may have hitherto been 
obscure, will be one of the chief objects of THE BIBLE EDUCATOR.” 
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THE CRISIS IN THE CONFLICT. 





























CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. a1? 





CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 
A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE, 
By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS AND Dove OF PEARLS.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—MOTHER-BIRD. . 
4 at 3 | ‘ Around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 

“If it were given me to classify the miseries of | Entwines itself fragrantly still.’ ” 
humanity, I should arrange them in this order, | 
sickness, death, doubt.” —De Yocqueville. |. 66 Pine: Grad sign of a good and, faithful 
Major Lusiie had spoken truthfully when heart,” said the mother to herself as she re- 
he said that he could be as gentle in a sick | turned to her darling’s side. 
room as a. woman. Both Mrs Duncan and, And now, the heat and the pain in the head 
Trotter were struck with admiration at the | decreasing, the delirium was interrupted by 
calmness and tact he evinced, when per-|seasons of partial consciousness. ‘I'he ex- 
mitted for lengthening periods to join them treme intolerance of sound, and the ceasing 
in their patient watch. Indeed, one or other | from flights into an imaginary world, were 
of them often now took advantage of his jndicative of the return of Reason, albeit the 
presence to seek the rest that Nature under | throne she sat on was a tottering one. The 
certain exigencies may long deny herself, | periods of consciousness lengthened, and 
but for which she will ask heavy compensa-|Clarice lay helplessly quiet, like a vessel 
tion when the tax upon her forbearance is| stranded on the beach. She made no 
removed. He never whispered, he never | acknowledgment by a look or a movement 
creaked, he never moved with indecision, or of the occasional kiss upon her brow. She 
by seeking to obviate one disturbance created |spoke neither to mother nor lover nor 
innocently a more distressing one. ifriend, and yet her sharpened sense made 

Each day he brought some delicate |her alive to every influence, every motion, 
offering in sweet but scentless flowers, ar-/every sound that was quietly astir around 
ranging them with his own hands in asmall|her. It seemed then as if she recalled much 
taper glass placed amid the phials near her| of her delirium, knew much that had been 
bed, and removing thence the flowers of the| said, much that had been done while she 
day before; and each day as he did so he| was incoherently raving ; and now that the 
hoped that as the hours rolled on, the kaleidoscopic confusion no longer bewil- 
blinding bandage might be removed from| dered her, she felt as if her spirit were in 
the sick eyes, and that they might gaze/ mysterious communion with every spirit 
intelligently on the white gleam of their| around her. 
snowy petals in the room’s dark shadow.| Major Leslie had heard of the change 
Ah, and know that he had placed them! with a gladness that warmed his manly 
there ! | features into almost boyish exultation, and 

One day when Mrs. Duncan had given him | was so diffusive in its sympathy as to make 
the sign that his visit had been sufficiently | him cordial even with Trotter. 
prolonged, she followed him out of the room, | With this bright look he came and knelt _ 
and for the first time embraced him as) beside her as soon as permission was ac- 
affectionately as if he had been her son./ corded, and gently took within his own the 
“‘ Ah, dear Leslie, ” she said, tears gathering|hand that was quietly straying over the 
in her eyes, and a warm smile playing around | coverlet. 
her lips, “ you are all that a mother’s heart! She recognised the touch. It sent a thrill 
could desire, even for such a child. God} through her, but her lips assumed a most 
grant that we may give her to you in all the| sorrowful expression, troubled, pitying, and 
beauty that was hers before this sorrowful|tremulous. It is a disputed point with 
affliction came.” artists whether the eyes or the 
“Grant that you may,” he said; “ but even| mouth convey the most expression; where 
if you give her to me without the beauty, | artists disagree we do not pretend to decide. 
much as I have prized it, you will find that—| Any one, however, who could have seen 
x. R 
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Clarice Duncan at that moment, her eyes 
sealed in the darkness, and her lips alone 
revealing what else would have been sought 
for through the soul’s uncurtained windows, 
might have expressed an opinion in favour of 
the mouth. Though a volume of meaning 
was conveyed, the expression was not repel- 
lent; it was, as we have said, troubled, pitying, 
and so far from being resolute, it was pain- 
fully indicative of indecision. 

Mrs. Duncan, anxiously watching to see 
the effect of the young man’s presence upon 
her, decided that she was not yet able to 
bearit ; but before she could interpose with 
a request for him to retire, he had risen from 
his kneeling posture ; retreating to the door, 
he beckoned to her. She obeyed the signal, 
and was grieved from his fallen countenance 
to see that he had taken Clarice’s manner 
to heart. He had not called her out to 
make any complaint. He only said very 
simply, “ I suppose, Mrs. Duncan, as Clarice 
is now convalescent, I had better keep away 
from her for a while. It may not be good 
for her to have me in the room.” 

“No, especially as such extreme quiet is 
enjoined upon us. A few days, if she goes 
on nicely, will make a great change in her. 
I have no doubt but she will be anxious to 
see you when she is able to bear it. She is 
not yet quite herself, you know.” 

He bent his head affirmatively, but his 
own consciousness rendered him miserably 
incredulous of the apology, so that it was 
with a heavy heart he subsequently performed 
his Orderly Room duties. 

After they were over he betook himself to 
hard reading; but he would have had a 
difficulty in communicating the subjects of 
his study had he been requested so to do. 

Mrs. Duncan longed for the first word 
that should pass her daughter’s lips. She did 
not entreat for it, she would not disturb the 
brain-healing calm by a breath, if she could 
avoid it. 

She respected the doctor’s injunction, 
“‘ Keep her quiet as an oyster ;” and Clarice, 
in her great weakness and delicious immunity 
from pain, did not feel very unlike what an 
oyster might be supposed to feel, his shell 
half open, and the soft swash of waters 
gurgling over him with a lulling motion and 
the music of olian airs. 

But at last the loving watcher had her 
reward. She had pressed to the purple lips 
the cool acidulated draught, and followed it 
with a kiss, when the lips again parted to 
make way for one soft word,— 

“ Mother-bird.”’ 





The novel form of endearment puzzled its 
auditor, but it was repeated, and this time 
more distinctly,— 

* Mother-bird.” 

“Hush, my darling!” was the rejoinder ; 
but though she had no idea why Clarice 
should apply such a term to her, both that 
and the recognition were grateful. 

It would have been still more so had she 
possessed but a slight suspicion of the gift 
of divination ; or lacking that, had it been 
told her what her tender motherly influence 
must have been to the poor sufferer. How 
in stray moments she had been aware of a 
soft brooding watchfulness, that was to her 
like the spread of wings, and she had fancied 
herself creeping under their grey shadow, 
and pillowing her tortured temples on a 
breast soft as the bosom of the eider duck. 

A new strong reciprocal bond of sympathy 
had been created between the mother, who 
never dreamed of a return for what she gave, 
and the child, who would have bestowed 
the largess of devotion earlier had she but 
recognised the claim and the maternal right 
thereto. Such an experience is akin to that 
of the young mother who, brooding above 
her offspring, longs to go to her own mother, 
that she may thank her for the patient love 
and self-denial lavished on herself, and never 
till now valued at its worth. 

Oh, beautiful the flowers that spring up on 
the floor of the chamber of affliction! Oh, 
beautiful the blossoms that burst from the 
rod which has been kissed in the chastening ! 

Mrs. Duncan had always been fully satisfied 
with what her daughter had been to her. A 
more exacting nature might have found no 
reason to complain of her filial love and duty ; 
but she little imagined how this would be 
increased a thousandfold after the thresh- 
old of the sick chamber had been crossed, 
nor how in days to come the debt would be 
discharged,—that is to say. if such debts 
ever can be discharged. Many have the im- 
pression that they cannot in this world, but 
such as think so are not the parties either to 
ignore them or set them aside. 

The pleasurable, sensuous, but exhausted 
calm did not last a long time. 

It gave way to the restlessness and the 
depression of extreme weakness. The treat- 
ment necessary to oppose inflammation of 
the brain must prostrate the patient, and 
Clarice felt as if she were slipping through 
the bed, and the bed through the floor, and 
the floor with her on it, right away, down, 
down to the very antipodes it might be. 

It was a miserable, exhausted, dying sensa- 
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tion that had taken possession of her. Every- 
thing was slipping away, and the tremor this 
occasioned was productive of a fresh access 
of nervous excitement. 

Up to this point her case had been con- 
sidered a decidedly hopeful one ; but at night 
Mrs. Duncan might have been seen looking 
into the doctor's face with an expression of 
apprehension and disappointment, which had 
not been hers even when the malady was at 
its height. Mr. Duncan stood outside the 
open door listening nervously to every sound 
within. He was soon joined by the doctor 
and his wife. 

“T regret to tell you,” said that gentleman 
when they had retired, “that there is some 
danger of a relapse, which is of all things 
the most to be dreaded ; indeed, if it cannot 
be averted, the chance of ultimate recovery 
will be very slight. A good long natural 
sleep would be the best medicine. It would 
be the saving of her, but it seems to me as 
if she were resisting it, as if the drowsiness 
worth a king’s ransom was upon her, but she 
was fighting it off: I cannot understand it.” 

“Oh, doctor! for Heaven’s sake be firm 
with her. Tell her its importance,” said Mr. 
Duncan, passionately. 

“TI will do my best ; meanwhile, as her 
maid is with her, leave her to her and to me 
forawhile. The fewer there are in the room, 
and the more indifferent she is to the few 
that are there, the more likely is she to 
resign herself.” 

He returned to the sick room, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan following him along the corri- 
dors, and listening anxiously. He presented 
to his patient a cup of warm milk. She 
scarcely tasted it. 

“* Wine!” she pleaded. 

“No, you cannot have wine. You shall 
have as much as you like when you are better, 
but swallow this at once, for I’ll not leave 
you till you do.” She obeyed. 

“ Now, then, the sinking will be gone. 
Compose yourself, my dear, and go to sleep, 
or I shall be sending you off without your 
knowledge, which would not be half as good 
for you as to go of your own proper will and 
motion.” 

“TI hope, doctor, you won’t.” 

“T shall if you are not quick.” 

“T’ll not let you give me anything.” 

“Bless you, child, I shall have to show 
you who’s master if you talk in that way. 
Now, if you open your lips for another word, 
you'll swallow the laudanum bottle.” 

He drew his chair towards her, took her 
hands in his, and assuring her that he should 





not leave her till she was quiet, he made 
slow magnetic passes over the surface of her 
head and face. 

And all was still; so still that the fall of a 
pin might have been heard. The anxious 
ones outside thought,— 

“Surely she is sleeping, and if she 
sleep she shall do well;” when presently 
the doctor spoke again, this time in slightly 
irritated tones :— 

‘Miss Duncan, my dear, you are resisting 
sleep; you cannot deceive me. I know that 
you are resisting sleep ; where is your 
common sense, my girl to thwart me like 
that? Let me tell you that your life depends 
upon yielding to the drowsiness that is 
creeping over you. Thank God for it, and 
don’t fight it off any more, or you may ask 
for it shortly in vain.” 

And again there was the pause of an 
anxious silence, broken by a still sterner 
remonstrance. 

Mr. Duncan could bear it no longer. 

“Stay there, Isabel,” he said to his wife. 
“Perhaps a word from me may avail; she 
will not have the heart to disappoint me.” 

The doctor frowned professionally on the 
intrusion, but in his strong yearning over 
his suffering child Mr. Duncan took no note 
of that. 

*“ Clarice,” he said, “my darling, why 
are you resisting the doctur? Do you know 
it is cruel to us? If your life depends upon 
sleep, like a sensible girl resign yourself, 
and don’t run the risk of resisting it.” 

“Oh, papa!” 

“Tell me, dearest, why are you troubling 
us thus?” 

“Tam so weak. If I fall asleep I shall 
never wake again, and—and I do not feel 
safe.” 

‘*A nervous delusion,” said the doctor. 
“Come, do you think I would persuade you 
to what was likely to prove fital ?” 

Here Trotter passed a pencilled communi- 
cation to him :— 

‘Dear Sir, will you leave herto me? I 
think I can get her to sleep.” 

Secretly there was a good understanding 
existing between Dr. Mivart and Trotter. 
That is to say, he had confidence in her. 

He passed the note to Mr. Duncan, and a 
look of intelligence between them was the 
answer. 

They withdrew, and Mr. Duncan said,— 

*‘ T have no doubt but Trotrer is right ; she 
has more influence over her than any one.” 

“Ah, I see! Iam not surprised. It is 
not as her maid that she acts upon her; but 
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the ififluence of some people is like strong 
galvanic streams. ‘Trotter's is. Ihave’ seen 
that before now.” 

Oh ‘the weakness, the wearifulness, 
stamped upon every feature of that finely 
chiselled face! On asmall hassock near the 
bed-side Trotter kneeled, assaying by the 
wonderful magic of touch and fingers inter- 
twined to add-persuasiveness to her soft, 
winning speech. 

“‘ Dear Miss Clarice, when ‘ He giveth His 
beloved sleep,’ because He sees how sore 
they stand in need of it, do you think it can 
be well pleasing to Him to have them put 
it away, and tell Him that they daren’t trust 
to Him through the hours of their helpless- 
ness? Do you think if you trust your soul 
to Him, Miss Clarice, as you close your eyes, 
that He'll let it fall out of His hands, let 
you waken up to find that you are lost? Oh! 
never, never ; you must think better thoughts 
of God than that. Think how sweet it is 
that ‘He giveth His beloved sleep,’ and 
then let all go, like a bird on a swinging 
bough, or a babe in its mother’s arms.” 

“ But if Iam not His beloved ?” 

‘‘If! After He gave such a price for you!” 

“All are not beloved,” said Clarice, 
drearily, ‘because all have not loved.” 

“Oh, Miss Clarice, don’t go examining 
your own love. Look at God's. If ever 
there was a time in their lives when the dis- 
ciples might feel all awake, it was when Jesus 
said to them, ‘Sleep on now, and take 
your rest, and they’d slept through His 
bitter trial. How forgiving, how thought- 
ful He was of them even then! But don’t 
make me talk to you. Do please go to sleep.” 

“ But, Trotter, I may never wake again, 
and God help me! I am not safe.” 

It was a trying moment to Trotter. It was 
no time then, when time was so precious, to 
speak at length on the blessedness of assur- 
ance and the way to attain it; to explain 
the nature and practice of faith, and the 
gospel plan of salvation. But with a sudden 
authoritativeness of manner she thus ad- 
dressed her :— 

““ Miss Clarice, obedience is the first duty 
of man, and your duty to God requires you 
to sleep, as He has given you the inclina- 
tion ; and the doctor tells you it is necessary 
for you. Now, whether it be for life or for 
death, you must leave the issue of it in His 
hands. He’ll: do all for the best, and all in 
love. Rest in that.” 

Clarice sighed—oh so deeply ! 

* Now just try to do this. Thank God 


‘fered, and tell Him that whatever He requires 
of you, if you get better, that you will do; 
that you give yourself and everything that 
belongs to you to Him, to take from you 
what He will, and leave what He will; and that 
if you do not get better, you can still com- 
mend your spirit to His loving care and keep- 
ing, knowing that it will be washed and 
‘ presented faultless.’ Do this and no harm 
can befall you, for ‘ He is faithful that pro- 
miseth.’” 

“If He should take from me what I 
cannot resign ?” 

“Then say, ‘Thy will be done.’ You do 
not know what God may take, nor what 
He may leave. Sometimes He takes away a 
thing as a test, and when He sees that we 
can bear it, He gives us it back and says, 
‘It is enough.’ So He stayed Abraham’s 
hand from slaying of his son. But we 
mustn't resign to Him in the hope of that ; 
we must leave all to Him unconditionally.” 

“Qh yes, I believe it is so.” 

“ Then as God will never suffer you to be 
tried above what you are able, will you 
promise Him this obedience now ?” 

‘*T believe I do.” 

There was a pause. Trotter buried her 
face in the clothes, and prayed silently for 
some moments. But when, leaning over her 
mistress she would have spoken, she found 
that already the contest was over ; the strug- 
gling spirit had yielded to the weary flesh, 
and every sense was locked in a profound 
slumber. 

* Oh, merciful God! I thank Thee,” she 
exclaimed. 

“But what magic did you exert over her,” 
said the gratified doctor, when she modestly 
announced to him the good news he had 
been patiently awaiting. ‘What magic did 
you exert over her?” 

**T cannot say, sir,” said Trotter. 

“ Well, but what did you say to her? How 
did you manage her? You must have had 
some argument or other ; you are not a mes- 
merist.”’ 

“I prayed her to put herself and all her 
future into the hands of Him ‘ who is able to 
deliver His people from the fear of death,” 
said Trotter, with a beautiful admixture of 
meek truthfulness, and unassuming dignity. 
“T believe she did so, and then, her mind 
and heart being at rest, she dropped asleep 
suddenly, like a baby.” 

“My good girl, you have taught me a 
lesson. I shall know how to minister to a 
parallel case should one ever rise. ‘ Only, 





for making you sleepy after all you've suf- 


he said, looking benevolently at her, “ words 
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like that don’t come ready to some of us, 
and they wouldn’t fall as naturally and easily 
from every one’s lips as they do from yours.” 

Trotter had heard quite as much as was 
agreeable to her. One thing that brought 
the tears into her eyes was the grateful look 
both parents bestowed on her. She did not 
hear Dr. Mivart say that he had no doubt 
but this sleep, if undisturbed, would prolong 
the precious life ; but there was a calm con- 
fidence in her heart, that the most important 
crisis in her illness had been passed. In a 
few minutes she retired at Mrs. Duncan’s 
bidding to. bed. She was thankful, for she 
had kept a long vigil, but the balmy angel 
she had wooed to a more thorny couch did 
not leave her own unvisited, and she too 
rested till the sun was high in the heavens; 
because she had been over-wearied, and that 
“so He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

In a double sense had Clarice Duncan in 
one moment “ passed from death unto life.”’ 
How mystic are the moments of the soul’s 
transition ! In that brief period on which two 
eternities seemed to hang she had quietly 
given herself up, left all, resigned all. Ap- 
pearing not to decide, she had in very deed 
decided, for she had left God to decide for 
her what she must loose and what she must 
bind, what bind and what loose. 

So no longer was there a flaw in the con- 
tract. A great calm and a great peace was 
the sign and the seal of attestation. 

The name that from the pen of the record- 
ing angel had long hung trembling over a 
page of the book of life was now inscribed 
thereupon, and sweeter, purer than the ex- 
ternal calm was the peace and rest the soul 
should know upon her glad awakening. 

But alas for the noble heart that loved 
her, loved duty, honour, country, yet loved 
not as yet its God! What desolation! what 
trial! what just disappointment is preparing ! 

Thankfulness for her does not preclude 
sorrow for him ; nor will she, we are assured, 
in the rebound of the pain she must deal, 
bear herself as a stone, or as an unconscious 
instrument, but right martyrly, and with the 
sensibility that exacts from the priest every 
throe he inflicts on the victim. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE BLOW FALLS, 


** How can we guard our unbelief, 
Make it bear fruit tous? The problem here : 
Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides, — 


As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap, and knock, and enter in our soul, 
Take hands, and dance there a fantastic ring 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again, 
The grand Perhaps! We look on helplessly.’ 


For thirty-six hours Clarice slept, only 
awaking for short intervals, and after re- 
ceiving a few spoonfuls of nourishing but 
unstimulating refreshment, falling to sleep 
again. 

In that long sleep she not only rested, but 
gained strength, and necessary repose being 
a great beautifier, her face, though worn and 
pale, was restored to not a little of its former 
loveliness. 

No one seeing the sweet, grateful look in 
her eyes would have imagined that she felt 
that in being given back to life she was 
given back to sorrow; yct so it was, 
and in the hush of the sick-room the waiting 
spirit crossed its meek wings reverently, and 
prayed for more strength, and more, ere the 
time of deliverance from the four walls that 
had hemmed her in should bring with it the 
renewal of the strife, the anguish of which 
had originally overmastered her. 

Mrs. Duncan occasionally made cautious 
mention of Major Leslie, perfectly longing to 
hear Clarice say that she would like to see 
him, and she wondered at the reserve of her 
manner whenever he was alluded to. 
“Clarice, my dear, look at the lovely 
flowers that Leslie has brought you this 
morning. Dear fellow! is he not attentive ?” 
“ He is, indeed, too attentive,” Clarice 
would say, the eyes filling with tears. 

“‘ Well, have you no message for him? ” 
‘‘My thanks, mamma, always my best 
thanks, and tell him he takes too much 
trouble.” 

“Oh, he will only laugh at that. Trouble, 
indeed !” 

Occasionally she would mention to the 
girl how devoted Leslie had shown himself 
during the time of her unconsciousness ; but 
Clarice knew more of that than any one 
thought she did, and it only gave her pain to 
hear of it, especially when her mamma 
would comment on it, and say how favoured 
she was to be the choice of a man so warm- 
hearted and kind, withal so strongly 
attached to her. One day Mrs. Duncan, 
touched with the repulsed jiancé’s misery, 
gave her a gentle reminder. 

“Clarice, the next time Leslie calls may 
I not ask him tosee you? I assure you, my 
dear, you need not feel any delicacy, and he 
may begin to think that you are ir.different to 
the pleasure of seeing him once more.” 





And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 
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Clarice knew not what to reply. 

“ When I was young and your father was 
coming to see me, a little spice of coquetry 
in me used to make me kind to him one day, 
and shy to him another; but my mother, 
noticing it, told me that playful girls ought 
not to trifle with manly hearts. And what 
she said to me I say to you now. I think 
you need the lesson.” 

“Thank you, mamma, but I cannot see 
Major Leslie yet. Will you tell him that 
I will see him after I leave this room?” 

“ Of course you will, but he had need have 
patience to be so long kept at a distance.” 

Mrs. Duncan gave him the message in its 
literalness. She would not have done so had 
she been alive to the interpretation he was 
likely to put upon it. 

It added to his anxiety and disquietude, 
but still patiently he waited. 

It is never well in such cases for doubt and 
suspense to be prolonged. The blow, if it 
has to be dealt, should be dealt at once, and 
Clarice had some misgivings as to the pro- 
priety of hercourse ofaction, but she reasoned ; 
how could she with her shattered nerves, and 
prostrate mental and physical forces, prove 
herself adequite to a task so repugnant and 
so painful? How could she be proof against 
the entreaties, arguments, and expostulatiors 
of a lover, who without doubt would feel 
himself bitterly wronged, and parents who 
would regard their brightest hopes concern- 
ing her as needlessly disappointed? Looking 
unto Jesus, He would be her strength. Did 
He not know all the conflicts, all the unrest 
that had brought her nigh unto death? And 
now in the wilderness into which He had 
led her, was it not permitted to her to rest 

-awhile ? 

Besides, Clarice, recalling the conversation 
with Major Leslie prior to her illness, felt 
sure that though he had silenced her, she had 
shaken his trust for the future, and that her 
reluctance to see him, her reticent messages 
and reserved thanks for his love-tokens, 
must prepare him for the threatened con- 
summation. He had his own consciousness ; 
he would put his own interpretation upon her 
implied indifference. 

The ring he had given her had been drawn 
from the wasted fingers in her illness, and 
put away in the case. 

_ Clarice felt how hard it would be to return 
it to him in token of broken troth; for 
every leal heart must feel as if a stain is cast 
upon its honour when the troth, and the vow 
and the covenant are wilfully annulled. 

With the strange passiveness and inertia 


that is experienced during the early stages of 
convalescence was mingled a dull, dead, 
heavy pain, that seemed as if it must affect 
her future life, like the putting on of a brake 
in an uphill progress, or the reefing in of 
sail when the sea is heavy, and there is but 
little wind. 

And was all this compatible with the peace 
of a will resigned ?—with the gladness of the 
new-born in Christ ? Yes, however anomalous 
it may appear, we write unquestioningly that 
it was, for Christ’s legacy of peace to His 
disciples was not a legacy of stoicism ; 
neither was it a Lethean draught which 
should procure a sure but  inglorious 
insensibility to past sorrows. 

Religion is not sublime indifference,though 
that may be prescribed as an acceptable 
grace to a wounded and suffering spirit. We 
may even go so far as to pray for it, asa 
patient under the knife cries out for chloro- 
form ; but it has no more family likeness to 
the grace with which it is so frequently con- 
founded, than insensibility has to fortitude. 








into the library, and the first visitor there was 
Charlie. He had been but little at home for 
some time, and Clarice, who had scarcely seen 


ration, or rather deterioration in him, more 
painful than that which had taken place in her. 
But a few days of dissipation, such as he 
indulged in, and the features will animalize, 
the fine arch of the head give way, the eye 
grow lustreless, and the complexion muddy. 
“TI congratulate you heartily, Madame,” 
he said, “ on your promotion to the convales- 
cent ward. You've been awfully flat lately, 
and thrown everything at home here out of 
tune, but we shall soon have you keyed up to 
concert pitch now we have got you in here.” 
“We! Why, what do you mean to do 
for me, Charlie?” for she could not help 
thinking that if her improvement depended 
upon him it must be more gradual than sure. 
“Well, at present I am keeping you 
company, that’s something, isn’t it? You 
have not been much given to society lately.” 
“T am sure I am much obliged to you. I 
hope I am not in the way of more interesting 
claims,” she said, with an arch smile. 
“ No,I had nothing else to do,” he answered, 
for he was daily growing more obtuse. “I 
shall have to go down to those confounded 
offices before two o’clock. I say, can you 
bear a cigar?” 
“ Hardly.” 
“T’ll refrain from smoking then, though I 
don’t see what harm it can do you.” 


The first remove from the sick room was | 


him when he had, was shocked to note an alte- | 
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But without the aid of a cigar, the half- 
hour his mother had requested him to sit 
beside his invalid sister became an insup- 
portable burden to him. As a relief he put 
his hands in his pockets, walked restlessly 
round the room, and whistled. 

“Oh, Charlie, sit down, do, and don’t 
whistle. My head is too weak yet to bear it.” 

“Ts it? Girls never know when they’re 
out of the wood ; they like convalescence, it’s 
interesting ;”’ but he subsided. 

Clarice had thought much lately of this 
erring brother ; she had wondered if, now that 
she was ofa different spirit, she might be suc- 
cessful in alluring him to good, in bringing 
him to Him who alone could help him against 
himself, but she felt that her opportunity was 
not yet. 

“ Poor Sis,” he said, suddenly pulling his 
face into an expression of mock sympathy, 
“It’s no wonder if you're not yourself. This 
illness has pulled you down, you must try and 
get up your good looks, or you'll frighten 
Major Leslie. He'll begin shamming, 
pleading a prior engagement or something.” 

Clarice, with her innate dislike to coarse- 
ness, either of sentiment or expression, shrank 
at the rough jest, like a sensitive plant when 
touched.. But she only said quietly “ that 
no man who would not take her for worse 

should have her for better.” 

“Ah, that’s all very fine,” he answered, 
complacently, not having any idea how objec- 
tionable his remarks were to her, “ but I 
assure you we young fellows think differ- 
ently, Whatever we may profess to our 
smiling Hebes when they poetically talk of 
languishing, we don’t want the prose of a 
delicate wife. It’s an awful expense and 


into silence, as the novels say. Did the 
governor leave the paper here ?”’ 

The first day’s release from a sick room is 
never so pleasing in reality as it is in antici- 
pation. Everything jars upon us, the grass- 
hopper becomes a burden, and though we 
wouldn’t complain for the world, we are often 
very thankful when our friends decide that we 
have had enough of it, and commit us again 
till next day for imprisonment. 

Major Lesiie’s visit to-day was later than 
usual, and Clarice was kept on the gui vive 
awaiting his arrival, and all that must follow 
en train. Never was true-hearted girl actuated 
by the highest motives, and deciding, ac- 
cording to the purest principles, in a more 
unenviable position. The pain and deser- 
tion to which she was about to condemn 
herself was forgotten in what she must 
inevitably inflict upon him. It is said thata 
man forgets more easily than a woman, a 
statement abundantly verified by facts, anda 
consideration to give pain in some instances, 
consolation in others. Every rule, however, 
has its exceptions, and Clarice, with a girl’s 
faith, believed that he to whom she had 
plighted herself was an exception. 

From themoment that they had first divined 
they were something to each other she had 
never known what it was to feel a pang of 
jealousy. And though he had never in 
florid language and passionate asseverations 
assured her how inexpressibly dear she was 
to him, in the silence she read love’s alphabet, 
and from its disconnected elements evolved 
a language eloquent as “ silver speech.” 

Had her lover been leaving her for years 
she had hived in honeyed memories enough 
to feed the confidence upon till his return, 

















bother, besides being confoundedly dismal.” 
“In your advanced state of bachelorhood 
you are certainly in a position to judge: but 
you are not worth quarrelling with, Charlie. 
I should like to ask you one question. If 
you get married, and I suppose some time 
you will, is the poor girl to take you for 
worse or for better? Will you make her home 
happy of an evening, or leave her lonely? Will 
you cultivate the tastes and habits of a true 
gentleman, or give her cause to blush for 
you? If you are so anxious to take your 
wife only for better, she ought to have you 
only for better too.” 
“Clarice, I believe mamma said I wasn’t 
to allow you to talk too much, I am not 
sure what too much may mean, whether two 
hundred and forty words per minute, or four 
hundred and eighty, but as it’s best always 
to be on the safe side, suppose we relapse 








upon, as the poet with a man’s mercilessness 
demonstrates ; but oh! while Clarice might 
have said 


Such recollections Browning knows how 
to distil from the calyx of his deep-belled 
verse, as “In a Year ”— 


** When I sewed ordréw 

I recall 

How he looked as if I sung, 
Sweetly too. 

If I spoke a word, 
First of all 

Up his cheek the colour sprung, 
Then he heard. 

Sitting by my side, 
At my feet, 

So he breathed the air I breathed, 
Satisfied.” 


Not always is such affection to be depended 


**T would die if death bequeathed 
Sweet to him,” 
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it was hard to love “on and on” and yet 
not pay the debt, to be faithful and yet open to 
the charge of breach of faith, to bear the dis- 
grace and not deserve it. 

Major Leslie’s manner when he did arrive 
was so altered from what it had formerly been 
that she scarcely knew what interpretation to 
put upon it. Hewas soremarkably subdued 
and quiet. It appeared as if without for- 
swearing his claims he was laying them aside 
for a little while, contented to sink the loverin 
the friend, and so make himself acceptable to 
her. 

He looked at her, furtively but critically, in 
her delicate beauty, the shorn hair twining 
naturally in rings over her fine temples, the 
sharpened features revealing purity of outline, 
and the artistic undress with the soft woollen 
shawl seeming to envelop her like a fleecy 
cloud, and harmonize with the tender tone of 
her complexion. 

Whether for better or worse she was a 
lovely thing tolook upon. It was worth while 
accommodating the touch to a nature so 
tremulous and sensitive. He would never more 
offend or frighten her. Cautiously as an ex- 
perienced naturalist lures to his caress some 

‘wild but gentle denizen of the forest should 
his advances be made. She should find 
it impossible to evade him, so impercep- 
tibly should the net be thrown. Points at 
issue should be forgotten for want of oppo- 
sition. 

Clarice mistook this subtle policy for deli- 
cacy of feeling. Lrresistibly her highest ad- 
miration was excited, and her task rendered 
all the more difficult. She saw that she must 
make her opportunity ; it would not be given 
her. It was all too sweet to have him here 
talking to her as a friend and nothing more. 
But beneath the outward calm there was surely 
agitation. She owed to him a duty whichcould 
no longer be delayed. Her thoughts stray- 
ing for some time from the perfectly irrelevant 
subject on which he was speaking, she began 
petal by petal to destroy the white rose he 
had placed in her hand, mercilessly as she 
was about to destroy the red rose of her own 
earthly happiness, and then she said to him,— 

“ Dear Leslie ! I have much in my heart to 
say to you; but since you know so much of 
its past, perhaps you will let me be chary in 
my words. It may seem very sweet to you 
for me to be given back to life, but for your 
sake I could almost wish that this sickness 
had been unto death, that my memory might 
have remained to youa solace and a joy, and 
that you might not have had to lament over me 
as a maiden falsetoher vows. But bitter as itis 





for both of us, I am compelled in destroying 
my own earthly happiness to be a blight for 
the present upon yours.” 

He drew a deep breath. Many moments 
passed before he spoke, and then he said,— 

“Surely it has not come to that, Clarice? 
It has never come to that?” 

“ It could not be otherwise.” 

“And you discard me because your religious 
convictions send you knife in hand to the 
sacrificial altars of human happiness. Clarice, 
it is enough to make a man constituted as I am 
hate religion.” 

“You put the blame where it is not due. 
Religion would have joined our hands and 
made the whole of our future lives happy.” 

“Still I think you have confused notions 
as to the spirit of it. Do not you read in the 
Bible, ‘Let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay’? Is it not held even among the irreli- 
gious a heartless thing for man and woman to 
break their word to one another? In Ger- 
many betrothal is held as sacred as marriage, 
and here you tell me that religion exacts from 
you the dissolution of the holy contract. Do 
you think such a breach of trust can recom- 
mend it either in the eyes of the world or the 
sufferer, who is, perhaps, not the principal 
but the only one ?” he added bitterly. 

“ Dear Leslie! if you would but reflect on 
what I have suffered through this illness, and 
how certainly all this suffering was induced 
by the mental anguish which preceded it, you 
would not speak in that- way. The hand 
which I withhold from you I shall never be- 
stow on another.” 

“T can see now why it is that you have been 
always so reserved with me, would not call me 
by myname, or commit yourself to any endear- 
ing words or loving speeches.” 

“ And was it not as well? It would have 
been all the harder for you now had that reti- 
cence not existed. My own mistrust of the 
future prompted the reserve. On my sick 
bed the controversy was ended. The decision 
was final, for no alternative was left to me.” 

“ Then, while you contemplate with calm 
satisfaction the obedience and heroism of 
which you have proved yourself capable, 
don’t forget to class among the results the 
wreck of a man’s happiness, the broken toy 
of a heart that was never enslaved to any one 
but you.” 

“I shall ; for I have sinned deeply—deeply 
against you in the hopes I once permitted 
you to cherish. But He who has withdrawn 
me from you can comfort you and repair for 
you the seeming wrong, Ah, dear Leslie, you 
know not what you lose in choosing the world 
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rather, than Christ. I think He must love 
you as He did the young ruler ; you are so 
good and noble in yourself, if it is allowed 
to me to say so, and perhaps He is chastening 
you through me... He may bring you to His 
feet.. Would that I might have led you 
thither !” 

“And what hinders?” : 

“At present your affection for me hinders. 
When you seek Him unselfishly, with full pur- 
pose of heart, He will be found of you ; but if 
you mingle with the search the desire for any 
earthly object your spirit will still wander 
restless and dissatified. The cry of man’s 
higher nature is for God. Only God can 
satisfy it ; but He is revealed to us in Christ, 
and ‘blessed are they that do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ; for they shall be 
filled.’ ” 

He listened to her moodily. A train of 
thought had perhaps been started, but the 
expression in his face was plainly—‘ This is 
a hard saying ; who can bear it?” 

We will not linger over their parting. It 
was by no means emotional on either side. 
Ere leaving the house he saw her mother, and 
in a few words expressed his bitter disappoint- 
ment, without casting any reflection upon 
her, but on the contrary exonerating her from 
moral blame, mistaken as he considered the 
principles by which she was actuated. 

And a death-blow was dealt to a father’s 
hopes and a mother’s joy. They felt hurt 
and humiliated. Major Leslie was, they 
were sure, too good and high-minded a young 
man to be subject for any woman’s sport. 
They could not believe Clarice capable of 
such heartlessness, 

Her father felt stingingly mortified and 
grieved ; but her extreme weakness was her 
shield. Very little was said to her; yet 
something undefinable in manner conveyed 
reproach, 

For a while faith faltered. Could she be 
thus disgraced and not feel criminal? As she 
composed her weary head upon her pillow, 
early in the evening, a tear stole down her 
face. 

** Oh, Trotter,” she said, “he thinks that 
I am untrue to him.” 

And_ Trotter, who had never before 
received any confidential communication 
respecting Major Leslie from her mistress, 
well as she knew how. matters stood, 

said,— 

“ Don’t trouble for that, dear Miss Clarice. 
He may say so, but in his heart of hearts he 


CHAPTER XV.—THE WHITE BIRD SHE DARED 
NOT FRIGHTEN, 


“ There are dead calms, not only on the sea, but on 

land and in life. If we write a story out of every- 
day life, we must indeed treat of everything ; only 
save us from having to — the periods of dead 
calm—the quintessence of so many existences. . 
: These we must rush rapidly over, otherwise we 
run the hazard of not being read. . . The wind 
in my story has for some time fallen conspicuously.” 
—Frederika Bremner, , 
Ir is not to be supposed that Major Leslie, 
in parting from Clarice Duncan had resigned 
all hope ; nay, indeed, had that been the 
case he would hardly have taken his congé so 
quietly. He was not the man to sink 
readily into the apathy of a dull despair, and 
by nature and education he was far too 
chivalrous to press an unmanly advantage. 

Furthermore, he knew that so long as her 
health was critical, her parents, however 
deeply they might sympathize with him, 
would not sanction unwelcome visits. He 
resolved, however, that he would write to 
her; then he would bide patiently awhile. 
Firm as she was against opposition, a little 
well-timed submission might cause her to 
surrender, and he must make up his mind to 


peculiarities, which detracted from her cer- 
tainly, but which still left her without peer 
in his esteem or rival in his love. A small 
packet had come to hand, containing the 
ring and sundry other little gifts that he had 
made to her since the engagement, but with 
true delicacy and consideration for his feelings 
she had retained the Idyls. 

He had presented them on the day they 
became engaged ; but the gift anteceding the 
engagement, she accepted it as a token from 
a friend, for as a friend she stillregarded him. 
Tears rose to his eyes when he noted that. 
“‘ She has not left herself without a memento 
then,” he thought. 

A few days after he wrote to her,— 

“ CLARICE,—Matters, as they now stand, 
are all too unequal between us. Your weak- 

ness puts you at too great an advantage. 

While it continues it is shield enough between 

yourself and my importunity. 

“Let no one intrude upon the shadow 

and retirement necessary to complete restora- 

tion, not even uncongenial friend, much: less 

discarded lover. So it is that against your 

painful decision I am led to make protest 

with the pen—never a mighty weapon in my 

hand. 

‘“‘If I could bring myself to believe that 





never thought you truer than he thinks you 
now.” 








your dismissal of me was at the dictate of the 


indulge her in differences of opinion, and in: 
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heart I esteemed such a safe spot to dwell 
in I would submit withouta protest, but I have 
an inward conviction that you spoke the 
truth when you assured me that in suffering 
I was not alone. 

“It is no time now to combat views 
which ought before to have been met by me 
in a more temperate spirit. The prevailing 
idea, as I understand it, is the crucifixion of 
Self, and all that Self holds dearest, in order 
that one may attain to supernatural purity of 
life, if not of heart. 

“T might subscribe to the beauty and 
desirability of such a principle if I knew 
that it had its origin and development with 
the Christian religion, instead of being what 
I assure you it is, a superstitious dogma 
mysteriously incorporated with it. You 
would tind it, if you sought for it in the most 
revolting forms, among the Asiatic super- 
stitions of the present day. The Prophet of 
the Turks austerely enforced and practised it, 
and even those grand old heathen who were 
unrivalled in patriotism, virtue, oratory, and 
poetry, sublimely enunciated it. I have in 
mind now a magnificent Chorale of Sophocles, 
which in impassioned yearning desires to 
know the secret of this superlative holiness. 
It seems to me a grand mistake to suppose 
that the path to it lies through voluntary 
sacrifice, suffering, and abasement. 

“As a rule, men sin because they are 
unhappy. Joy, especially domestic joy, is a 
purifier. The vestal who tends the heart’s 
altar-flames sins, if she carelessly permits 
the fire thereon to go out; how much more 
deeply if she wilfully extinguishes it! And 
this, ruthless one, is what you would do, 
but the flame defies you; it isa flame that 
many waters cannot quench. 

“ T entreat of you, think again what you are 
doing. 

“I do not write to you to reason with 
you, I will never reason with you any more 
against that which your conscience approves. 
Hear me. I love society, I love pleasure, 
but I love you better than either. None of 
these things are anything to me without you. 
You are everything where they are not. 
Keep the heart I gave to you, restore yours 
to me, you have nothing to fear. 

“[ promise you that never shall the 
slightest compulsion be put upon you, or 
objection raised to your wishes. Nay, more, 
I will forsake for you the associations you 
dislike, and you shall lead me where you 
will. And this promise is made on the 
faith of your sorrowful devoted Les.iz.” 


‘‘My poor brain is not capable of an 
appropriate reply to your suggestive letter. 
The sacrifice you proffer is too great for you 
to make, except from a motive to which 
your heart does not as yet respond. I 
should be wrong either to require or accept 
it. My decision is final. The heathen 
principle you speak of may be a spark of the 
natural light, the ‘ light which lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world ;’ but you 
mistake its mission and purpose, as others 
have done. 

“You also confound sacrifice and obedi- 
ence. It is by the latter I am governed in 
what seems so sorrowful and so arbitrary. 
The stern spirit of the former has nothing 
whatever to do with it. Let me tell you 
very simply that I have taken a white bird 
to my bosom, very constant, but easily 
scared away. This white bird nestles at 
times on the thwart beam of the cross. I 
cannot lure it thence. To possess it I must 
accept the cross also. While it nestles in 
my heart’s sad willows it is jealous of in- 
truders. I am certain, were you to approach, 
it would immediately fly away. This white 
bird is the peace of God. Ifyou woo it and 
entreat it, it will come to you also. I can- 
not say more. In sadness and sorrow that 
an affection I so much prized I may not 
also cherish, 

“T am, yours faithfully, CLARics.” 
Ifasincere, high-minded man desires to 
play the hypocrite, it is certain that he must 
enact the ré/ to himself before he tries it 
upon others; nay, more, he must succeed 
in thoroughly deceiving himself before he 
attempts to deceive any other person. So it 
was that for some time Major Leslie was 
daily to be found in the patient perusal of 
the Scriptures; he began simultaneously 
with the Old Testament and the New, and in 
an incredibly short time he had read the 
four evangelists, Acts, the epistles, and the 
Revelation of St. John. So doing, he had 
hoped that whatever the regenerating pro- 
cess was, he should arrive at it; that 
gradually and mysteriously he should find a 
new life and a new faith developed within 
him. And was the hope gratified ? Certainly 
it was not. The end found him where he was 
at the beginning. The grand ultimatum that 
he had in view being the favour, and with it 
the hand of Clarice Duncan, the means he 
took were not blessed either to the subordi- 
nate end or the primary one. He found it 
impossible to proceed to her with an assur- 
ance of altered views, of sympathy, of feeling, 





Clarice, in reply, said,— 





and accordance of religious aspiration. 
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The anguish of the disappointment, there- 
fore, pressed more and more upon him. 
Solitude, books, only fostered his melan- 
choly. After a short, hard battle with 
himself, he charged again into the gay world 
and its pleasures. He drank more deeply 
than he had ever done of the enchantment 
that it had in it, the charm of temporary 
forgetfulness. Clarice, in her retirement, 
heard of it with sorrow, but did not blame 
herself for her rejection of him because of the 
injury that might possibly accrue to him 
thereby. 

It was enough for her to know that she 
had obeyed. 

What her obedience cost her is not easily 
estimated. She had been prepared for the 
severer penalties, but little for the minor 
vexations attendant thereupon. 

It is hard for one who has been generally 
admired and beloved to lose the respect of 
friends, to have to be treated by one with an 
affectation of tolerance, by another with 
pity, and a third with open disdain. 

When like a little wind-shaken flower, the 
screen of her retirement withdrawn, she 
expected to greet the blessed sunshine, she 
met an atmosphere so cold, so nipping, that 
it threatened again to fold up her delicate 
petals, and hide her again in a grassy wilder- 
ness. 

Oh! she knew how she was regarded ; 
a thing of beauty, but shadowless and scent- 
less. Heartless was the pseudonym most 
generally applied to her. Mothers, who had 
daughters less fair, flattered themselves that 
they were at least more true. Great was the 
sympathy for that noble Major Leslie. Poor 
fellow! Every one was so glad to see him 
getting well over it, showing a proper spirit, 
and not breaking his heart. There was a 
secret hope in many kind souls that what he 
regarded as his misfortune might after all 
prove for his good. And such as hoped, so 
blended with the kind thought hope always 
for some particular young lady in whom they 
were specially interested. Anna, with dark 
hair and eyes ; Jeannie, with former flaxen, 
latter blue. Little Dutch maiden, wio, for all 
the inches in her sash, went by the endearing 
name of Petite, and a tall, slight, angular 
damsel, who believed that her appearance 
was everywhere distinguished, as it was 
distinguishable. 

It is impossible for us always to know 
who are our friends. Persons who had dined 


frequently at Mr. Duncan’s, and had passed 
many pleasant evenings in his house, were not 
at all behindhand in their animadversions on 





Mr. Duncan’s daughter. The character of 
their remarks was as follows :— 

‘* But these Duncans; there must be some- 
thing strange aboutthem. You see he came 
to town with nothing, and he rose up as 
straight and quick as the Roman candle of 
the fireworks. That, however, is to his credit. 
Charlie is a bad fellow; and now Clarice, 
whom we all believed in, turns out a jilt, a 
heartless gay deceiver.” 

“T am not at all surprised,” said an ample- 
looking lady. “I always did say that Mrs. 
Duncan was the best of them.” 

Mrs. Duncan’s well-known insipidity, and 
the fact of her best moral qualities being 
negative in their character, except where they 
belonged to her sphere as a mother, were the 


chief recommendations to this speaker’s 
favour. 

“ How has Charles Duncan been going on 
lately ?” 


“Well, there’s a suspicion in the air of 
kite-flying, a proceeding that may end badly 
for him some day; and there’s little doubt 
but he isa gambler. Secretly he frequents 
gambling-houses ; but these things will get 
out.” 

“ How shocking ! 
tell his father ?” 

“Simply because it is no one’s business. 
Much, too, he cares for his father! Just the 
lad to get into the hands of the Jews, draw 
a ‘post obit’ on him, and look him in the 
face after as straight as a three-year-old child. 
The fellow’s got neither conscience nor heart. 
Had he been the child of poor people he 
would have been on the treadmill now.” 

The ladies sighed, closed their eyes, aud 
said, “ How affecting !” 

The opinion was, of course, that the 
Duncans were a doubtful family, though it 
was only lately that they began to find it out, 
and the severest censor of them would have 
accepted an invitation to their house the next 
week. 

Clarice was included in the same condem- 
nation as her brother, but the gentle feminine 
hearts that yearned pityingly over him did not 
yearn over her likewise. ; 

Well, prosperity gives us friends ; adversity 
tries them. Little did our heroine imagine 
how much she was destined to bring to this 
crucible, nor how keen was to be her disap- 
pointment when the test should be applied. 
Mark, she is entering upon the deeper ex- 
periences of life; and who can say what is 
involved in that save those who know well 
what in sunshine and in shadow, in summer 


Why doesn’t some one 





and in winter, life may be ? 
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Is not a great part of it to many of us, 
“Tf it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” 
while friends sleep in the olive shades, and 
the stars look down too cold to iris tears ? 

As her health recovered her mind was fre- 
quently at work upon the future. She was 
sure now she should never be married. She 
tried to understand the secret of her present 
position, and she felt sure that she wasordained 
to good works. It was hard to volunteer 
with a spirit so wounded and bruised ; but 
duty would supply armour for its own battles 
and water for its own desert-tracks. In this 
confidence she abided calmly, yet asking 
more frequently, “ What shall I do?” then, 
“ What wouldst Thou have me to do?” 

The Sunday school was, as might be ex- 
pected, the idea that first presented itself; 
she should apply for a class there, and no 
doubt when the minister saw her anxiety to be 
a worker in the vineyard he would be glad to 
make use of her in other ways. Had he not 
complained once from the pulpit that mem- 
bers of Christian churches were in general 
too willing to throw the whole burden of sick- 
visiting and almsgiving upon their ministers 
and office-bearers, as if by so doing they 
could free themselves from all personal re- 
sponsibility ? 

But how, had he asked in conclusion, 
would such professors of religion justify their 
supineness when the Judge should say unto 
them, “I was an hungred, and ye gave Me no 
meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me no drink ; 
I was a stranger, and ye took Me not in; 
naked, and ye clothed Me not; sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited Me not”? 

Would they say then, “ Because it was 
some one else’s work”? 

From her childhood Clarice had been in- 
timate with the rector andhis lady. Having 
no children of their own, they were not ad- 
dicted to undue criticism of the young people 
growing up about them from jealousy of any 
natural advantages they might possess. 

Since her dangerous illness the clergyman 
had called upon her; he congratulated her 
heartily on her recovery, and had talked to 
her in a genial, pleasant manner, but he had 
not invited the confidence she fain would 
have reposed in him. Subsequently, when she 
expressed a wish to consecrate herself to 
earnest work in the Sabbath school, he looked 
doubtfully at her, and spoke to her of taking 
care of herself, appearing altogether to think 
her an undesirable candidate for office. When 
she made known her wishes to her parents 
they authoritatively opposed her putting them 





into effect. They could not allow her to 


teach or to visit. She was not yet strong 
enough, and they were too little reconciled to 
the disappointment she had occasioned them, 
for her to urge her desire with the wilful tyran- 
nous persistency of former times. 

“Then what ever am I to do?” asked 
Clarice again of herself in despair. 


CHAPTER XVI.—STILL BECALMED. 


‘* Some people are busy, and yet do nothing ; they 
fatigue and weary themselves out, and yet drive at no 
point, nor propose any general end of action or de- 
sign.” —Antoninus. 


As usual Clarice presented her difficulty to 
the clear eyes of her little handmaiden, and 
was reassured by the common-sense observa- 
tion that, under such circumstances of disad- 
vantage, it would only be reasonable to sup- 
pose that God would take the will for the 


deed ; besides, there was no one whose home | 


life did not furnish him with some oppor- 
tunities. 

After that suggestion Clarice ceased to 
think about Sunday schools and heathen 
abroad, in order that she might contemplate 
that which lay nearer the sacred life of home. 
For awhile she became dissatisfied. It did 
not seem as if there was any scope for her 
there. 

She considered one day how much more 
money she should have for charitable purposes 
now that ball dresses and other expensive ele- 
gancies were to be sacrificed. She recalled a 
complaint that she had once heard from the 
evening lecturer at her church, an incumbent 
with a large family. He had said that in 
times of distress he was restrained from visit- 
ing so freely as he ought to do by his inability 
to afford appreciable relief. He could not 
say, “ Be ye warmed,” and “ Be ye clothed,” 
and then retire with a closed hand and a 
bishop-like dignity and fatherliness of manner. 
His wife, who knew his kindness of heart and 
the large claims of his family upon his slender 
purse, had insisted on his leaving it with her, 
and sallying forth like the disciples without 
purse or scrip, when she knew that his errand 
was down alleys and up garrets. 

He had been surprised after making that 
admission by receiving a sovereign from 
Clarice, with a request that he would use it 
for the poor at his own discretion. Now she 
sent him a ten-pound note, using him as her 
almoner, but delicately intimating to him that 
he was at liberty to bestow the money as his 
own. She knew that many poor sorrowful 
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ones would learn to esteem the words that 
fell from the lips better after they had profited 
by the gifts that came from the hand. 

The letter that acknowledged this thought- 
ful kindness was worth more than nine-tenths 
of the rapturous love-letters young ladies are 
in the habit of receiving. The grateful cler- 
gymain assured her that she should know how 
many troubled ones had been made glad by 
it, andin what way. Also he should one day, 
with her permission, take her to see some of 
them, that those who now thanked her through 
him might have the opportunity of thanking 
her for themselves—a proof that he was not 
taking all the advantage of her generosity he 
might have done. 

To do good under circumstances so exhila- 
rating is very delightful. After certain ama- 
teur experiences of it people are apt to ex- 
claim, “Why, this doing good is not hard, 
up-hill work at all.” ‘“ To give is more blessed 
than to receive.” The reciprocal glow in 
communicating warmth to a poor shivering 
heart is like the refreshment of an early bath, 
putting vigour and life and buoyancy into one 
for the whole of the day. 

Oh, to do good! If Jesus has said, “ This 
is the way ; walk ye in it,” the path is not so 
narrow nor so thorny as has been repre- 
sented. 

Turn to His life, dear friend ; we will see, 
or track His footsteps, and account for the 
blood that ever and anon meets our eye. 

Under some circumstances there is much 
in doing good that is gratifying to poor human 
nature. Joy isso reciprocal that it is delight- 
ful to take the burden off aching shoulders 
and lay it for the nonce by the wayside of life, 
to put bread into hungry mouths and blankets 
upon comfortless beds; but when with 
straitened means our opportunity does not 
permit of any of these things, when the only 
ministry open to us is that of self-denial, 
amiability, little services, and we must strive 
to upraise the degraded, to teach the helpless 
how to help themselves, then it is that real 
heroism is called into action, and we have to 
feel the mortification of small results when we 
know that the expenditure of effort has been 
large. 

There is no burning of candles and of 
incense to human nature then; and if our 
charity has only self-love to support it, it will 
die a natural death, not perhaps a very 
lingering one. Yet we hesitate not to say 
that the latter kind of effort is the noblest ; 
and if in our consecration to it we will be 
content to leave results with God, and set our 
hearts mainly upon the excellence of the 





workmanship, we shall be preserved :from 
fainting, for in the grand Hereafter there may 

e revealed to us some exquisite structure of 
goodly deeds, the pieces of which albeit 
accurately adjusted, and contributing to the 
whole harmoniously, are infinitesimally 
small; some! treasure-house of laid-up riches, 
the wealth whereof is beyond our calculation, 
and our astonishment will not be in -the con- 
templation, but in the assurance that we were 
the builders and the storers of these goodly 
mansions while careful but. unconscious 
toilers upon earth. 

In trying to discover her home mission , 
Clarice came to the conclusion that the 
principal object of it must be Charlie. Could 
she not take the first steps towards reclaiming 
this erring and unrepentant brother? Ifonly 
she could find out the way to make home so 
attractive to him that he should be content to 
remain in it of an evening! What was the 
most likely spell to enchain young men to its 
sacred associations and its hallowed fireside ? 
It must be love, and of late love had been 
iacking in her intercourse. with him. This 
should no longer be ; she would lay aside her 
sadness, keep it sacred for the solitude where 
she shed her tears, and she would do her best 
to win Charlie to his home, his parents, and 
his better self. 

With this intention she made her -first 
advances very delicately, so delicately that 
they evaded his powers of perception. Then 
she became a little more demonstrative, but 
that only excited his ridicule, and a certain 
spirit of opposition. ;, 

He told her one day, after an unusually 
affectionate greeting on her part, that sisters’ 
kisses were like veal sandwiches, very insipid ; 
and she good-humouredly replied that veal 
sandwiches, if one came to be hungry, were 
not uninviting fare, beneath which observa- 
tion lay more philosophy than either of them 
imagined. Perhaps there came a day when 
he remembered it. 

The affectionate request, “‘ Charlie, will you 
promise me that you'll come home this 
evening ?” was exceedingly irritating to him. 
If he made the promise, he rarely kept it, 
generally having an excuse at hand ; and if 
he did, Clarice’s attempts to entertain him 
were as abortive as they were amusing. 
David Copperfield’s study to draw out his 
little wife's mind was about as sensible and 
as prolific of results. Clarice was in despair. 
For his sake she read the papers, but never 
found him aw courant of that which was most 
interesting toher. Her books he pronounced 
to be shams; the authors of them were also 
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shams, a perfectly natural sequence. In 
games such as she liked he had ceased to 
take interest, and her best performances on 
the piano left him yawning. One evening he 
asked her for some of her old Scotch ballads, 
but she declined, telling him with some 
hesitation that she had “ laid that kind of 
music aside now.” 

“So I supposed; not of the right kind 
of melancholy are they? On my word, 
Clarice, you give your religion the worst 
kind of recommendation, it seems _ so 
closely allied with bad taste. The prettiest 
things you have in your folio must be said 
good-bye to; and even in your dress, you 
deny yourself the colours that become you 
best, as if you would not for the world put 
on a ribbon that had a suspicion of what was 
bright and cheerful in it.” 

Clarice was completely taken aback. Ina 
moment she doubted the wisdom of the 
course she had been pursuing. 

He was in a bad temper, and he continued, 
“TI wonder if Major Leslie likes it any better 
than I do? It’s strange if, to be a saint, a 
girl must needs prove herself a jilt, and say to 
the man she’s been all in all with, ‘Stand 
aside, Iam holier than thou.’ ” 

This last was too much for her. She left 
the room, her eyes full of tears, and Mr. 
Duncan laying aside his paper gave his son a 
rebuke, as severe as it was unexpected. 

“ The surest evidence a man can give,” he 
said, “of blunted sensibilities, and of moral 
deterioration, is to be insulting and dis- 
respectful to the women of his family. Never 
again allow yourself, under any circumstances, 
to remind your sister of a step which, how- 
ever painful to us and to her, is nothing at 
all to you.” 

“ It’s just this much, that I have the pleasure 
of knowing that my sister it considered a jilt ; 
and ugly as the word is, it would be difficult 
to forbid its application in the face of facts.” 

“ She will not be considered a foil for you, 
however that may be,” was the caustic reply. 
“If you would only take care of your own 
reputation, you might safely leave your sister 
to take care of hers.” 

At every word from his father the delin- 
quent only became more insolent, and that 
father knowing how much injury and wrong 
to himself he had condoned, found it very 
hard to bear, but when he had the assurance 
to speak of his residence at home as a merit, 
alluding to his right now to have an establish- 
ment of his own, he became more disgusted 
than ever. 





** Oh, well,” he said, “ set up an establish- 





ment of your own, only do not draw on me 
for any of the expenses. If you cannot keep 
out of debt while you have the advantage of 
remaining under my roof, let us see how you 
will manage it when you have to find slates 
for your own. You do not contribute much 
to any one’s happiness here, and if you leave 
us, your loss will not bea painful one. Only 
shape your horns to the doorstead, as it 
may not be well to drive to extremes a 
parent tried already beyond the last possible 
limit.” 

He spoke quietly, and with little idea that 
the son who could throw a separate establish- 
ment in his teeth had one already, and many 
other secrets that would not bear the light. 

Painful as it was to be insulted by a 
brother over whom she was so solicitous, 
Clarice learned a lesson that never needed 
repetition. She saw the folly of extremes, 
and of forming herself after particular models. 
Consistency is not mortification; the rigid 
exclusion of the light, the airy, and the 
beautiful from our dress, occupations, and 
pleasures, is not Christian. It is, on the 
contrary, demi pagan. Let us shun every 
appearance of evil, everything the tendency 
whereof is doubtful ; but taste must not be 
made the victim of mistaken zeal, nor must 
we frown upon the artless lays that embody 
sentiments, the patriarchs needed not in their 
time to be ashamed of, nor we afraid of in 
ours, 

Clarice brought her common sense to bear 
upon the matter, and the consequence was 
she returned a little more to her former 
piquant style of dress, and she recalled certain 
good subjects from banishment, whose sen- 
tence had been for life. 

Her parents noted this with satisfaction 
and with hope. ‘They thought that the mists 
were dissipating that had beclouded her mind 
and her judgment. 

Chariie congratulated her, and wished 
(out of his father's hearing) that Major Leslie 
might have the satisfaction of knowing the 
signs of the tires. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Duncan 
had allowed Clarice to have her own way 
without a struggle. Her rejection of Major 
Leslie was, as we have said, a severe blow to 
him, and with his respect for truth and 
devotedness in woman, the blame that it 
reflected upon her was a deep humiliation. 
Always dear, her late illness had still more 
endeared her, and her weakness and inability 
to bear excitement had been sacredly regarded ; 
but when she could be conferred with upon 
the subject, he had not been able to conceal 



































































































from her the bitterness that mingled with the|at causes that did not really exist. Be per- 
ain. | suaded my dearest and best child. Let your 
“ My darling,” he had said, “do you not/ father’s word have some weight.” 

think that those religious impulses must be| “In anything but this. In this I cannot 
mistaken which lead you to make wreck of a| igive way ; I cannot indeed, papa.” 

man’s happiness ? Besides, what can you ha: e| He spoke more sternly: “Does your 

against Leslie? Is he not a most noble,|religion then teach you to fut aside your | 

|| devoted fellow? Has not his affection for you| parent's wishes, and break faith with one |! 

|| borne thetest? Look at his solicitude and whose allegiance to you was perfect ?” | 

|| attention when you were ill. Hehasnone of “I sinned in plighting the faith, not in 

} 

| 

| 

| 
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the vices many young men are addicted to. breaking it.” 

Let agirl be a complete devotee in her religion, ‘ Then if you could overcome your scruples 
I do not see what she can have against ‘him, in doing the first, you ought in doing the 
save that he is not a devotee likewise. Your|second. Do you know the penalty of such 
mother and I have never seen any one who apparent fickleness «nd breach of trust? 
could be so welcome to us as a son-in-law. | You will lose your respect. You will be 
To unwind her motives to her father wasa looked upon asa flirt by those who have 
difficult task for Clarice, but she accomplished | hitherto imagined you to be incapable of the 

it with that delicacy and simplicity which slightest dishonour.” 
characterized all her speech and actions. He| ‘ Better suffer than deserve. I can bear | 
5 listened to her attentively, even to the point all that better than my own disappointment, 
when her recital of the fears that had led her and the knowledge of the pain I have inflicted | 
| 
} 








to combat sleep stirred, by the associations it upon him and upon you. That it is which 
recalled, the most emotional part of his fills the cup up to the brim.” 
nature. “The cup is of your own filling, Clarice ; 
“ My dear child, what you thought and felt | it is a fatal thing to take a wrong step in life. 
then ought to be no guide to you now. You| Life promises much of happiness for you if | 
were so weak, my poor Clarice, that it was no you will but follow where circumstances have 
wonder you should become the subject of an indicated you should. Refuse, and you know 
intellectual hallucination.” not what in time the consequences may be to 
’ be it so; I dare not abandon it,| yourself, nor what the misfortune you are 
papa.” helping to prepare for me. I have made my 
‘Not even for my sake! Listen, Clarice ;| last appeal.” 
| there are many reasons, which I cannot ex-| Oh, papa, that ever you should say that, 
plain to you, why your marriage with Major /andI remain inexorable!” 1] 
| Leslie should be one of the most desirable/ She clasped her hands, she lifted up a || 
|| things thatcould happen. It would take such blanched face to his with the question in it 
| a load off your father’s heart as you have little | she dared not ask. 
| 














conception of. If you love me, you will for) He stooped towards it, but he did rot read 
my sake accept the love which is sure to be there any signs of yielding. She thought he 
proffered anew, and make me happy by was about to kiss her, but he only witha sharp 


| 

| making Major Leslie so.” wounded exclamation left the room, and 

| “What is this load, ‘papa? and how can _neveragain did he renew his entreaties. He | 
such a marriage affect it?” was too proud a man for that. Father and 


, 2 
1] “You must not ask me; you know that I/child had had much in common between 
|| would not seek to influence you by hinting them. 
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Ir had been arranged that her Majesty 
and the Prince on their way back to Windsor 
Castle should visit Liverpool and Manchester. 
Early on the morning of the 8th of October 
they left Edinburgh, and reached Manchester 
by one o’clock. On alighting from the rail- 
way at Prescot, where they were received by 
the Earl of Sefton, whose guests they were 
to be for the night, the royal party drove 
through Knowsley Park to Croxteth, the seat 
of the Earl of Sefton. Those who know 
what Liverpool is on a wet misty day can 
conceive with what dismay the crowds who 
assembled to meet the Queen next day 
found that the Queen’s weather had not 
followed her Majesty to the banks of the 
Mersey.—The Queen writes in her diary :— 

“ Thursday, October 9th. “To our despair, 
a wet morning, and hopelessly so. At ten 
o’clock we _ started in close carriages, 
Vicky and Bertie with us, the two others 
in the next carriages. It poured; the roads 
were a sea of mud, and yet the whole 
way along was lined with people, and all 
so wet! Still the reception was most en- 
thusiastic ; the preparations were beautiful. 
Liverpool is three miles from Croxteth, 
but there are houses almost the whole way. 
The streets were densely crowded, in spite of 
the horrible weather, but the poor people 
were so wet and dirty! We were obliged to 
spread Albert's large cloak over us to protect 
us from the rain and the splashing of the mud. 

“We drove along part of the docks, and 
then went on board the Fairy with our whole 
party, the Mayor, &c. We could hardly 
make out anything that wasat any distance, 





and had all to remaininthe Pavilion. We 
disembarked at the same place and proceed- 
ed to the Town Hall, a very handsome | 
building. We proceeded to the Council | 
Room, where we stood on a throne and re- 
ceived the addresses, to which I read an 
answer, and then knighted the Mayor, Mr. 
Bent, a very good man.” 

The following night the Prince had an 
attack of illness, but was better in the morn- 
ing, and at ten they started for Manchester. 


* Mr. Martin still promises us a conclusion of his 
work, which is in the press, and will probably be 
published this month; but we shall wait for its appear- 
ance before concluding the epitome. 
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The day was fair and mild as any one could 
wish, They came first to Pendleton, where, as 
everywhere else, there are factories, and great 
‘preparations were made; school children 
were there in profusion. They next came to 
Salford, where the crowd was very great ; the 
mechanics were ranged along the streets 
with white rosettes in their button-holes, 
a very intelligent but painfully unhealthy- 
| looking people. ‘“ We went into Peel Park,” 
‘says the Queen, “before leaving Salford, 
| where was indeed a most extraordinary sight, 
82,000 school children, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Catholics (these children having 
a small crucifix round their necks), Baptists, 
and Jews, whose faces told their descent, 
with their teachers. In the middle of the 
park was erected a pavilion, under which 
| we drove but did not get out, and where the 
address was read. All the children sang 
‘God save the Queen’ extremely well together, 
the director being placed ona very high 
stand. 

“ We passed out the same gate we went in 
by, and through the principal street of 
Salford, on to Manchester, at the entrance of 
which was a magnificent arch; the Mayor 
received us there, and presented me with a 
beautiful bouquet. We drove through the 
principal streets, the principal large houses 
being warehouses, and stopped at the 
Exchange, where we got out and again 
received the address on a throne, to which I 
read an answer. The order and good 
behaviour of the people, who were not 
placed behind any barriers, was the most 
complete we have seen in our many pro- 
gresses ; nobody moved, and therefore every- 
body saw well; there was no squeezing; we 
returned as we came,the sun shining brightly.” 

The next day being the anniversary of the 
death of the Queen of the Belgians, was 
passed privately by the Queen, and Prince 
Albert visited Mr. Bazeleys factory. He re- 
turned by ten o'clock, and at eleven they 
entered the barge and were towed up the 
canal, as the other evening, only in milder 
weather. The Mayor, now Sir John Potter, 
said he thought they saw a million of people 
between Manchester and Salford. It wasa 
very pleasant and interesting visit. They ar- 
rived at Windsor at half-past seven, and found 
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their three youngest children at the door; 
well, and well pleased. 

Next day the Prince wrote to Baron Stock- 
mar that they were going again to London, 
to pay a farewell visit to the Exhibition, which 
was to be closed in form on the following day. 
“ The total sum received from all sources is 
£500,000. The number of visitors to the 
building has been 6,200,000. Not an acci- 
dent. 
such success.” 

The same day was the final visit paid by 
the Queen, “a very wet day,” she writes, 


“appropriate to the mournful ceremony of| 
closing the Exhibition. At ten Albert started | 
for this ceremony, which was not to be in state. | 
I grieved not to witness its close, and yet I| 
think that Albert was right that I could hardly | 


have been there as a spectator. At two 
Albert came back; all had gone off well, 
every one seemed pleased, the crowd im 
mense; he thinks forty or fifty thousand 
people, all closely packed. How sad and 
strange to think that this bright time has 
passed away like a dream, after allits triumph 
and success! and that all the labour 


should now likewise only be remembered with 
the things that are past !” 
“ Downing Street, 17th October, 1851. 

“Lord John Russell presents his humble 
duty to your Majesty. As he has no com- 
mand to the contrary, he will summon the 
Council for one o’clock, on the 23rd, at 
Windsor Castle. 

‘He purposes to desire Mr. Cubitt, Mr. 
Paxton, and Mr. Fox to be in attendance to 
be knighted. It is desirable this should be 


We ought to be thankful to God for| 


and | 
anxiety which it caused for nearly two years | 


from this undertaking. No republic of the 
Old or New World has doneanything so splen- 
| did or so useful.” 
“Windsor Castle, 17th October, 1851. 

| “ The Queen has received Lord John Rus- 
sell’s letter of to-day. We are both much 
| pleased and touched at Lord John’s kind and 
| gratifying expressions relative to the success 
of the great Exhibition, the closing of which 
we must much regret, as indeed all seem to 
|do. Lord John is right in supposing it is 
particularly gratifying to Aer to see her be- 
loved husband’s name stand for ever immor- 
talized by the conception of the greatest 
triumph of peace which the world has ever 
produced, and by the energy and perseverance 
with which he helped to carry it out. She 
feels grateful to Providence for having per- 
mitted her to be united to so great, so noble, 
so excellenta prince, and this year will ever 
remain the proudest and the happiest of her 
ife. The day of the closing of the Exhibi- 
tion, which tle Queen regrets she could not 
witness, was the twelfth anniversary of her 
betrothal to the prince, which is a curious 
coincidence.” 

The arrival of Kossuth in England towards 
the end of October was the signal for one of 
{those outbreaks of enthusiasm into which 
| popular admiration is apt to run into extrava- 
| gance, but generally corrects itself. Since 
| the imperious demands of Russia and Austria 
| for the surrender of the Hungarian leader by 
| Turkey had been withdrawn, he had lived 

quietly in honourable captivity at Kutayah. 
| Afterwards he was made free to leave the 


| . . . 
| country ; and having selected America as his 


| future abode, the United States placed a steam 


done on a day of ceremony, as marking the| frigate at his disposal to convey him to New 


importance of the occasion. 


York. Callingat Marseilles by the way, he ap- 


“The sad solemnity of closing the Exhibi-| plied for leave to pass through France, which 


tion was as successful as it was possible to be. 


was refused. He therefore passed on to Gibral- 


“In taking leave of it there is one result|tar, where he embarked in the English mail 


which must be peculiarly gratifying to your! picket, and reached Southampton on 


Majesty. The grandeur of the conception, 
the zeal, invention, and talent displayed in 


the 
23rd of October. 
Here began a series of popular demon- 


the execution, and the perfect order main-/ strations, which continued till he sailed for 


tained from the first day to the last, have 
contributed together to give imperishable 
fame to Prince Albert. If to others much 
praise is due for their several parts in this 
work, it is to his energy and judgment that 
the world owes both the original design and 
the harmonious and rapid execution. What- 
ever may be done hereafter,no one can de- 
prive the Prince of the glory of being the 
first to conceive and to carry into effect this 
beneficent design ; nor will the monarchy faii 
to participate in the advantage to be derived 





America in November. The excitement of 
the crowds who thronged to see and hear him 
was carried to its height by the irresistible 
charm of his strange power of speech, which 
poured forth for hours in the purest English— 
English studied out of Shakespeare—a flood 
of passionate eloquence, not always to be re- 
sisted, even by those who had little sympathy 
wit’ its object. As long asthe demonstrations 
in favour of Kossuth were confined to public 
meetings, Government was not responsible, 
bat any step which would have implied the 
Ss 
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sanction of Governmenttothe crusade on which 
Kossuth had entered could not fail to make 
more difficult our relations with the courts of 
Russia and Austria. After the violent lan- 
guage of his public speeches at Southampton, 
it was obvious that any officialreceptio n 
would be construed into an approval of his 
language and doctrines. The occasion was 
considered of so much gravity that a Cabinet 
Council was summoned to consider it, and 
Lord Palmerston, reluctantly deferring to the 
opinion of his colleagues, intimated that he 
would avoid any interview with Kossuth. 

Kossuth left England, but his admirers got 
up addresses to Lord Palmerston of thanks 
for what he had done in securing the personal 
safety and ultimate liberation of the illustrious 
patriot. No common surprise was excited at 
home and abroad when it was known that 
Lord Palmerston had expressed himself ex- 
tremely flattered and highly gratified by these | 
expressions of opinion as respected himself. 
To receive such addresess at all without 
eniphatically condemning their language was 
to abuse the freedom which could be allowed 
to any minister. 

On the morning of the 4th of December news 
of the coup d'état at Paris on the 2nd, reached 
her Majesty at Osborne. She immediately | 
wrote to Lord John Russell that she heard 
with surprise and concern the events which 
had taken place in Paris, and she thought 
it important that our ambassador there (Lord 
Normanby) should be instructed to remain en- 
tirely passive, Any word from him might be 
misconstrued at such a moment. Lord John 
replied the same day, ‘ Your Majesty’s 
directions shall be obeyed. Lord Normanby 
has asked whether he should suspend his 
diplomatic functions, but the Cabinet are 
unanimously of opinion that he should not 
do so. The result is still very uncertain.” 

Next day Lord Palmerston wrote to Lord 
Normanby, saying he was commanded by her 
Majesty to make no change in his relations 
with the French Government; it was her 
Majesty's desire that nothing should be done 
by her ambassador at Paris which could wear 
the appearance of an interference of any kind 
in the internal affairs of France. 

Here the matter rested till in the usual 
course of business her Majesty received the 
copy of a despatch from Lord Normanby 
to Lord Palmerston, dated December 6th, 
in reply to the despatch just quoted. In this 
Lord Normanby mentioned that he had 
called on Mr. Turgot, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, andinformed him that he had received 
her Majesty’s commands to say that he need 








make no change in his relations with the 
French Government in consequence of what 
had passed. He then went on to say, “I 
added that if there had been any delay in 
making this communication, it arose from 
material circumstances not connected with 
any doubt on the subject. M. Turgot said 
that delay had been of less importance as he 
had two days since heard from M. Walewski 
that your lordship had expressed to him your 
entire approbation of the act of the President, 
and the conviction that he could not have 
acted otherwise than he had done.” 

Startled by a statement so inconsistent 
with the resolution of the Cabinet, her Majesty 
wrote to Lord John Russell :— 


* Osborne, 13th December, 1857. 

The Queen sends the enclosed despatch 
from Lord Normanby to Lord John Russell, 
from which it appears that the French 
Government /refend to have received the 
entire approval oft he late coup @’éfat by the 
British Government as conveyed by Lord 
Palmerston to Count Walewski. The Queen 
cannot believe in the truth of the assertion, 
as such an approval given by Lord Palmerston 
would have been in complete contradiction 
to the line of strict neutrality and passiveness 
which the Queen had expressed her desire 
to see followed with regard to the late con- 
vulsions at Paris, and which was approved by 
the Cabinet, as stated in Lord John Russell’s 
letter of the 6th inst. Does Lord John know 
anything about the alleged approval, which 
if true would again expose the honesty and 
dignity of the Queen’s government in the 
eyes of the world?” 

Lord John Russell replied to this letter 
next day that he had already written to Lord 
Palmerston, saying he presumed there was no 
truth in the report of Count Walewski. To 
this he had received no answer, but he would 
now write again, and require an immediate 
answer for her Majesty. ‘‘ Your Majesty,” 
he added, “ will remember that the instruction 
to Lord Normanby was exactly in conformity 
with your Majesty’s desire.” 

The question put by Lord John Russell to 
Lord Palmerston was one to which he was 
certainly entitled to expecta prompt reply ; 
but this was passed over in what Lord John 
Russell afterwards called disdainful silence. 
Among theletterssoreceived was one charging 
the Orleans princes with having been actively 
engaged in a conspiracy against Louis 
Napoleon, The Prince de Joinville, Lord 
Palmerston wrote, had left Claremont for 
Lille some days before the coup d'efat took 
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place, himself at the head of the troops there 
while it was given out that he was confined 


To this Lord Palmerston replied that he 
should be happy to give up the seals of the 


to his room by illness; and the Duke| Foreign Office whenever he was informed 
d’Aumale, finding his brother bent on this | that his successor was ready to receive them. 


expedition, had said that as the Prince de 
deiville was a sailor, and he himself was a 
soldier, he would not allow his sailor brother 
to go alone upon a land expedition, but would 
accompany him, and share his fate and 
fortunes. Unluckily for the truth of this 
story the Duke d’Aumale had been long at 
Naples, and the inquiries made by the Queen 
enabled her Majesty to assure Lord John 
Russell that she had been able satisfactorily 
to ascertain that the report about the French 
princes had no foundation whatever. 

It was not till the 16th that Lord 
Palmerston replied to Lord John’s inquiry. 
Meantime,! ow ver, the Foreign Secretary had 
written a despatch to Lord Normanby, ex- 


| But.there were obvious reasons which pre- 
; vented his availing himself of the exchange 
which Lord John offered tohim. Lord John 
| forwarded their correspondence to the Queen, 
| who expressed her readiness to accept the 
resignation of Lord Palmerston. 

On the 22nd of December the Cabinet met 
and unanimously condemned Lord Palmer- 
ston’s conduct, and approved Lord John’s 
course, which was a greatrelicftohim. Lord 
Palmerston’s removal from the Government 
was no sooner generally known, than many 
reports, both true and false, became widely 
disseminated. ‘The effect of his removal from 
the Foreign Office had the immediate effect 
of improving our diplomatic intercourse with 





pressing in strong terms his satisfaction at| the Continental powers. 


the success of the coup d'état. 
was not submitted either to the Prime 
Minister or to the Queen. Writing to the 
(Jueen on the 18th, Lord John Russell men- 
tioned that he had “ received from Lord 
Palmerston yesterday an explanation of his 
declaration of opinion to M. Walewski, which 
Lord John regretted to state was quite un- 
satisfactory. He thought himself compelled, 
Lord John added, to write to Lord Pal- 
merston in decisive terms. The whole corres- 
pondence, he says, shall be submitted to 
your Majesty.” 

We will only add the last portion of this 
painful letter, in which Lord Johnsays :— 

‘*T must now come to the painful con- 
clusion. While I concur in the foreign 
policy of which you have been the adviser, 
and much as I admire the energy and ability 
with which it has been carried into effect, I 
cannot but observe that misunderstanding 
perpetually renewed, violations of prudence 
and decorum too frequently repeated, have 
marred the effects which ought to have 
followed from a sound policy and able 
administration. I am therefore most reluc- 
tantly compelled to come to the conclusion 
that the conduct of foreign affairs can no 
longer be left in your hands with advantage 
to the country. If, instead of retiring from 
office, you will accept the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, which I know that Lord Clarendon, 
without looking for any other office, will be 
happy to relinquish, I shall most willingly re- 
commend you to the Queen to fill that high po- 
sition, either with or without a British Peerage 

* T remain, yours faithfully, 
Joun Russe...” 


This despatch 


** Palmerston is out,” wrote Lord Macaulay, 
‘it is high time, but I cannot help being sorry. 
A daring, indefatigable, high-spirited man ; 
but too fond of conflict, and too ready to 
sacrifice everthing to victory.” 

When Parliament met in February, the 
House of Commons was all eagerness to hear 
from authority the cause of Lord Palmerston’s 
removal, and in a convincing speech Lord 
John Russell stated the reasons. He gave 
many facts and documents already quoted, 
but the most telling incident of his speech 
was the reading of tne Queen's memorandum 
of the 12th of Avgust, 1850, given already, 
which they felt could never have been given 
but under circumstances of great provocation. 

It was a surprise and disappointment to 
Lord Palmerston’s friends to find how feeble 
and inconclusive was his reply to this speech, 
and how he evaded its main points. ‘The 
quotation of the memorandum evidently came 
on him with overwhelming effect. From that 
moment he sat with his forehead resting on 
his hands, absorbed in thought, and seeming 
not to attend to the rest of Lord Jobn 
Russell’s speech. When he rose to reply he 
was warmly cheered by his supporters, but as 
he advanced, their hopes of a successful 
indication dwindled away. It was generally 
admitted that the impression was unfayour- 
able to Lord Palmerston. Some experienced 
observers thought that his position as a public 
man was irreparably injured. ws 

Whatever his faults as a foreign minister, 
however, might have been, he was not a man 
to be daunted by defeat. Its bitterness, no 
doubt, was not soon forgotten. It appears 
to have continued for a time to warp his 
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judgment both of his Sovereign and of the 
Prince, but a day was to come in which 
more intimate knowledge made him see that 
they who had but one motive of action in 
their public life—a single-minded care for the 
welfare and dignity of England—-had not to 
learn, even from the most spirited of ministers, 
how these were best to be maintained. 

In the discussions which ensued in the 
public journals on Lord Palmerston’s removal 
from office it was often broadly hinted by his 
supporters that the Prince Consort had been 
the chief instrument of his fall. Whether 
Lord Palmerston encouraged this view or not 
is now of little consequence. ‘This much is 
certain, however, that in after years no man 
spoke more warmly of the Prince, cr was 
readier to acknowledge his services to the 
country. Nor can we better conclude our 
narrative of this painful episode of the year 
than by placing on record one of the many 
illustrations of this which have come within 
our knowledge. In a letter addressed to us 
(says Mr. Martin), 6th of February, 1875, by 
Colonel Kemeys Tynte, formerly member for 
Bridgewater, and an intimate friend of Lord 
Palmerston’s, he writes: “Shortly after the 
return of her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
from their visits to the Emperor and Empress 
of the French in August, 1855, I called one 
morning upon Lord Palmerston in Cambridge 
House. I congratulated him upon the very 
successful visit of her Majesty and the Prince 
to France, remarking what an extraordinary 
man the Emperor was. ‘ Yes,’ replied Lord 
Palmerston, ‘he is, but we have a far greater 
and more extraordinary man nearer home.’ 
Lord Palmerston paused, and I said, ‘The 
Prince Consort?’ ‘Certainly,’ he replied, 
‘the Prince would not consider it right to have 
obtained a throne as the Emperor has done ; 
but in regard to the possession of the soundest 
judgment, the highest intellect, and the most 
exalted qualities of mind, he is far superior 
to the Emperor. ‘Till my present position, 
(he was then Premier), gave me so many 
opportunities of seeing his Royal Highness, 
I had no idea of his possessing such eminent 
qualities as he has, and how fortunate it has 
been for the country that the Queen married 
such a prince’ These are as nearly as possible 
Lord Palmerston’s words, which made a deep 
impression on me.” 

The state of Europe in the beginning of 
the year 1852 did not favour much hope of 
peace ; great apprehensions were felt at the 
Antentions of Napoleon, and diplomacy was 
never more active than at this moment in 
averting the prospect of war. 





“ Albert,” writes the Queen to King Leo- 
pold in February, “grows daily fonder of 
politics and business, and is wonderfully fit 
for both; and I grow daily to dislike them 
more and more.” A general cry was heard 
that the time had come not only to augment 


our naval force, but to strengthen our inner | 


line of defence. A spontaneous movement 
for the establishment of a force of volunteers 
was encouraged by the Government, and 
ultimately led to what has now become a 
permanent institution. The Government 
also resolved to bring before Parliament a 
scheme for the re-establishment of a militia. 

The outline of the scheme was submitted 
to the Queen in the usual way, and no time 
was lost in placing before her Majesty the 
statements asked for by the Prince. With 
these before him he went again into the 
question, and came to the conclusion that 
the proposed militia bill would go but a little 
way towards what was wanted. “My own 
impression is,’’ he wrote to Lord John, “ that 
you could get a cheaper and more efficient 
force by the enrolment of an increased 
number of pensioners, and such men as took 
their discharge from the army after ten 
years’ service, and one less likely to be dis- 
tasteful to the people in the longrun.” The 
Duke of Wellington did not approve of the 
Prince’s plan, and liked that of Government 
still less. Lord Palmerston here came for- 
ward with acclamation, and said that the 
lume was now come when we should no 
longer be without a sufficient number of 
really discipiined armed men to make us feel 
secure against invasion. When, a few nights 
after, the report of the committee was brought 
up, recommending that leave should be given 
to bring in a bill to amend the laws respect- 
ing the local militia, he divided the House 
upon an amendment to substitute “ consoli- 
date” for “amend,” and to omit the word 
“local.” 

The Government were in a minority of 
eleven, and Lord John Russell at once an- 
nounced that this vote on a question of such 
national importance must be taken as an 
indication that ministers no longer enjoyed 
the confidence of the House. Next day the 
ministers placed their resignation in the 
hands of her Majesty. The Cabinet had 
felt there was no other course to pursue, 
and that there must be a dissolution. As 
matters stood, a Government composed of 
protectionists, with Lord Derby at its head, | 
was alone possible, but meantime having | 
helped in the defeat of the Ministry, they | 
were bound to supply their places. 
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Derby informed the Queen that this respon-,sington Museum, and also for the National 
sibility he was prepared to assume, and|Museum of Natural History. In the nego- 
endeavour to get through the session without |tiations for the purchase of a part of the 
proposing any important measures which |estate, the agent for the commissioners, who 
might provoke discussion, and take the sense | was entirely in the dark as to the general 
of the country upon a dissolution early in|design of those for whom he was acting, 
the year on the question of protection. By | placed them in a most awkward predicament, 
the 27th of February new ministerial arrange- | by agreeing to take the land on a building 
ments were completed. No ordinary courage | lease, with covenants which would have 
was required for facing the difficulties of their | obliged the commissioners to build dwelling- 
position. One of their first measures was to | houses upon it at the cost of a million, and 
satisfy public feeling by the introduction of|at the same time prevented them from carry- 
a militia bill; it provided for raising a force | ing out their plan. The gentleman to whom 
of 80,000 men,—50,000 the first year, and|the property belonged, Baron Villars, be- 
30,000 the second, the period of service to be | haved most handsomely by releasing the 
five years. This scheme was well received when | commissioners from the arrangement, and 
introduced by Mr. Walpole, the Home Secre- | entering into a fresh contract, which secured 
tary,and bythe end of June ithad become law. |to them the fee simple of the land. But 
When the militia bill had passed, it was|while the question of the liability remained 
no longer necessary to withhold the Prince’s | still undecided the anxiety of the body of 
plan from the consideration of those who| gentlemen, who felt themselves bound in 
might be shortly called to deal with the ques-|honour not to repudiate the act of their 
tion ; it met with the approval of them all,}agent, may be imagined. It robbed the 
and in after years the principle on which it| Prince of appetite and sleep. “On this 
was based was carried into practice. Mean-joccasion,” writes her Majesty, “he con- 
while the Prince was no less busy with | fided his distresses to the Queen, who tried 
winding up the affairs of the Great Exhibi- | by all the means in her power to encourage 
tion, and securing land at South Kensington | and cheer him, and she had the inexpressible 
with the surplus, for the purpose of concen- | happiness of hearing from him that she had 
trating upon it various institutions which he | succeeded in her efforts.” 
contemplated for the advancement of science} From a letter of the Queen’s to King 
and art. He had the courage to act upon} Leopold at this time we obtain another 
his convictions, that as a mere financial| glimpse of that domestic happiness which 
speculation the purchase of a considerable|made tolerable the wear and tear of the 
estate in this locality could not fail. anxiety inseparable from the royal state. It 
So fully were the commissioners impressed | is written from Osborne, to which they had 
with the soundness of his views, that they | gone for the Queen’s birthday 
virtually placed the surplus at his disposal} ‘We spent yesterday very happily and 
for the purpose of giving them effect ; the|peaceably. I only feel that I can never be 
chief motive by which Lord Derby’s Govern-|half grateful enough for so much love, de- 
ment were influenced in making this advance votion, and happiness. My beloved Albert 
was that possession of this land would enable | was, if possible, more than usually kind and 
them to transfer the National Gallery to that| good in showering gifts which he knew ] 
part of the estate which fronts Hyde Park, | wished for on me. Mamma was most kind 
and thus carry out the recommendation of a | too, and the children, in particular Vicky, did 
committee of the House of Commons in| everything they could to please me.” 
1850 that the national pictures should be| During this short stay at Osborne, the 
removed away from the smoke and dust of| Prince wrote to his step-mother, the Duchess 
London, but when a bill for this object was | of Coburg :— 
defeated on the second reading there was no| “In Germany the distress seems to be very 
longer any reason for their retaining an in-| great, but here one can scarcely remember 
terest in the estate, and their partnership| the time when the people were so well off, 
with the commissioners was accordingly|and trade and manufactures so flourishing. 
dissolved in 1858, when the commissioners | Our Protectionist ministry hardly ventures to 
repaid the Government the sum advanced in| name the word Protection, and goes to the 
1851. Thus the public is now enjoying some} next election upon Free Trade principles. 
of the fruits of the Prince’s forethought in | Stockmar, alas!” he adds, ‘“‘ went cff yester- 
the site which was thus secured for the} day, and leaves a terrible gap behind (he 
magnificent collection of the South Ken-| had resided meanwhile in the palace since 
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the previous November). The children are 
well; they grow apace and develop new 
virtues daily, and also new naughtinesses. 
The virtues we try to retain and the naughti- 
nesses to throw overboard. 

“ Osborne 22nd May, 1852.” 

The account of the gaieties of the London 
spring rather alarmed King Leopold, to allay 
whose fears the Queen wrote to him :— 

“Allow me just to say one word about 
the London season : the London season con- 
sists for us of two state balls and two state 
concerts; we are hardly ever later than 
twelve o'clock at night ; and our only dissi- 
pation is going three or four times a week to 
the play or opera, which is a great amuse- 
ment and relaxation to us both ; as for going 
out as people do here every night, to balls 
and parties, and to breakfasts and teas all 
day long besides I am sure no one would 
stand it worse than I should. 

“So you see, dearest uncle, that in fact the 
London season is nothing to us. The person 
who is really terribly fagged during the sea- 
son with business, and seeing people so 
constantly, is Albert. ‘l'his often makes 
me anxious and unhappy.” 

This year the season was brought sooner 
than usual to a close by the early pro- 
rogation of Parliament on the 29th of June ; 
the Queen was able to announce to her 
uncle the approaching dissolution. On the 
1st of July Parliament was prorogued by 
the Queen in person. 

“TI have been as usual much fagged,” 
wrote the Queen to her uncle two days after- 
wards, ‘“‘and shall be glad to find myself 
quietly established at my dear Osborne.” 
In the same letter her Majesty spoke with 
much emotion of a loss the family circle 
had experienced by the death of Count 
Mensdorff, the Queen’s and Prince’s uncle 
by marriage. ‘ 1 loved him dearly, and who 
did not? and so did Albert, who knew him 
from his earliest years, and formerly saw 
much of him.” 

The Prince says to the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg :— 

“You too will shed many tears for our 
dear uncle, for I know how you loved and 
honoured him. I cannot get his poor sons 
out of my mind, and how desolate and lonely 
they must be feeling here and there. A man 
of noble chivalrous spirit, like uncle Mens- 
dorff, reconciles one to the world, which is 
so full of what is base, foul, and corrupt ; 
and, indeed, without such men as he it would 
be unendurable. 

“We go to the country to-day and we 


hope to find summer at last. Parliament was 
prorogued and dissolved two days ago. The 
day before we had an interesting ceremony, 
the baptism of the Princess Gourornma, ,the 
eleven years old daughter of the Rajah of 
Coorg, an amiable, intelligent Indian girl. 
Victoria was her godmother, and will look 
after her education; the father returns to 
India. 

“ After my birthday we shall go to Scotland, 
where Balmoral, which we have only hitherto 
had on lease, is now our property. Feodore 
[the Queen’s sister] will come with her 
children to mamma [the Duchess of Kent} 
and stay with her at Abergeldie.” 

A few days after the Prince writes again 
o his stepmother :— 

“Lime blossoms and oranges remind me 
terribly of Gotha, where we commonly were 
in Friedrichstall, about the time of dear, 
good, kind grandmamma’s birthday. Now 
how far behind us does all that lovely time 
already lie! and how many dear ones have 
departed from us! 

“Our little ones prosper; we took four 
of them to sea last week on a little cruise to 
the south-west coast. Feodore comes here 
to-day with Ada and her son Charles, in 
company with mamma. I am delighted at 
the thought of seeing them again, but she 
too has sustained a bitter loss since her last 
visit to us (in the death of Elise, her eldest 
daughter, a highly gifted girl, who died at 
Venice, in 1851, of consumption, in her 
twenty-first year), and I fear there will be 
much to remind her of Elise.” 

The stay at Osborne was pleasantly varied 
by several yachting excursions. A _ short 
flight to Belgium was projected, which the 


Queen begged King Leopold to keep free of | 


everything in the shape of state receptions. 
The visit was to have been preceded by a 
cruise to the Channel Islands, but many days 
of violent storm made this impossible. On 
the roth of August, however, the royal yacht 
was enabled to run over to the Scheldt, 
which it had scarcely entered when the storm 
again broke out with fresh violence. Antwerp 
was reached at seven in the morning in a 
hurricane of wind and rain, and here the 
royal visitors found King Leopold awaiting 
them, and set off at at once with him to his 
country seat of Laeken. They remained 
there till the 14th, when the king returned 
with them to Antwerp, and after visiting the 
cathedral and museum they re-embarked for 
England. The Queen wrote to him on her 
return: “Let me express to you my very 
warmest and most affectionate thanks for all 
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your very great kindness to us all, and to the 
children, who intend to write to you them- 
selves. The one melancholy feeling which 
you describe was most painfully felc by me. 
I did not like, when with you, to sadden you 
by saying how dreadfully I missed our be- 
loved Louise, what a yearning | had for her, 
and how impossible it seemed to me that she 
should not appear—that she could not return; 
it was very sad for me in the midst of so| 
much happiness, every one was so very kind, | 
from the highest to the lowest. 
people came back delighted. 

“ To return to my narrative of our voyage 
They thought it best (which we afterwards 
regretted) that we should anchor for the night | 
in theScheldt about eight miles from Flushing. 
We accordingly did so, intending to start the | 
next morning at six, to go along the French | 
coast and on to Alderney ; but the Sunday | 
morning was so thick and wet that Smitl ett | 
positiv ely refused to take us out, so there we 
had to stay. About twelve we went up to 
Flushing, and anchored off it for about three 
hours. We intended to land and try to see 

Middelburg, but the storm became so violent 
that we could not land. 

“We anchored close off Terneusen, and | 
about five landed there and took a drive in| 
the most wonderfully primitive carriages, | 
without springs. It was very curious and} 
interesting, for the people are in dress and| 
everything just as they were two hundred| 
years ago.” Her Majesty continues in her 
journal :— ‘ 

‘The little town is very narrow, but most | 
beautifully clean. The women, s dress is very 
neat, peculiar, and ancient-looking ; the colours | 
oftheir handkerchiefs and jackets are very | 
bright, their petticoats very full, of a thick; 
woollen texture, coming directly out, as it were, 

almost from under their ar rans 5 their little 
white caps and golden pins are also very pretty | 
and peculiar, as well as the way of arranging | 
the hair in a curl on the forehead ; young and 
old, and quite little children wear them. The 
dress of the men is likewise very character 
istic ; the low and very small-brimmed hat, 
the full leathern trousers, with the belt and | 
large silver buttons, and clasp, remind one of | 
the German peasants, as indeed do the 
women also. 

“We drove to one of the farms in the 
neighbourhood. The pilot went in to ask the 
Owners if we might look at it, and imme- 
diately they came out and welcomed us most 
kindly. They were pure and striking speci- 
mens of the Dutch peasantry. The man, 
Peer Feiter, was a ta!l, very dark and hand- 








All our | into it) the pedigree of the family. 


| fresh milk. 


| solidity and respectability 


| Osborne for 


some, slim young man, dressed in the strict 
costume of the country; and his mother a 
very fine, tall, hearty old woman, the picture 
of cleanliness. They took us into their house, 
which was beautifully clean and charmingly 
arranged—all the walls covered with Dutch 
painted tiles. In the parlour everything 
was decked out. There were the dishes, 
the china, a handsome mahogany press, a 
large book with massive clasps containing 
(as Lady Gainsborough thought, who looked 
They in- 
sitting down and taking some 
The old lady took out a number 
of smart glasses for the purpose, and, like 
the Scotch, seemed not satisfied that we did 
not take it all. They then showed us their 
cow-sheds, which in the summer they fill 
|with their corn, and afterwards a pretty 
garden. 

““There were great dignity and independ- 


sisted on our 


lence in the deportment of the young man. A 


two little children all in 
joined us in the garden, 


sister-in-law with 
complete costume 


| and several other men, dressed in precisely the 


to the farm. There is a 
about the people 
which was very striking, and as well as their 
cleanliness, showed them at once to be Pro- 
testants. When travelling in Germany I 
have observed the same difference between 


Same way, came 


Protestant and Catholic villages, and in 
the people’s appearance. It was a very 


pleasant and interesting expedition, but the 
return to the yacht in the barge was very 
| disagreeable ; ; it was very rough and wet, but 
| our men pulled splendidly.’ 

On the safe return of the Queen and 
Prince, the Prince’s birthday took place a 
few days afterwards, and the Queen wrote to 
|her uncle how much more happiness had 
fallen to her lot than she deserved or had 
any right to expect:—‘ He has indeed ex- 
| ceeded every expectation, for he is one in a 
| thousand.” 

On the 2oth of August the court left 
Balmoral, taking Edinburgh by 
ithe way. The tidings soon reached her 
| Maiesty that a large fortune had been be- 
jueathed to her by an old gentleman named 
Nield, a barrister of great learning, who had 
succeeded to much property on the death of 
his father, but denied himself all but the 
barest necessaries; having no near relations 
in whom he was interested, he thought he 
could not bestow his fortune more worthily 
than on the Queen. 

Tidings of a very different character mean- 
time reached her Majesty that “the good 
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grey head, which all men knew,” would no/|chief who ever reflected lustre upon the an- 
more be seen, for the Duke of Wellington,|nals of England ! C 
whom the Prince had last seen on the 10th} History will hereafter dwell with emphasis 
of August, had died within two days. The|on the triumph achieved on that bleak 
Queen wrote to her uncle, “I am sure you | November morning, when myriads who stood 
will mourn with us over the loss we and the| for hours to watch the long procession that 
whole nation have experienced in the death | attended the last great Englishman to his 
of the great and good Duke of Wellington. | tomb beneath the stately dome of St. Paul's, 
Lord Charles Wellesley wrote that his dear in silence not unbroken by sobs, marked 
father had only been ill a few hours, and had | how deep and universal was the reverence 
hardly suffered at all. He was the pride and for him who had laid their country under 
good genius, as it were, of this country—the obligations so deep by great deeds done and 
most loyal and devoted subject, and the a high example set. 
staunchest supporter the Crown ever had.) The Queen, who watched the funeral pro- 
He was to usa true friend and most valu- | cession from Buckingham Palace as it passed 
able adviser.” from the Horse Guards, and again from St. 
The duke himself had left no instruction | James's Palace, thus writes of that great event 
as to his funeral, and the Queen might on ‘to her uncle, King Leopold :— 
her own authority have given orders for a| “Windsor Castle, 23rd November, 1852. 
public one, but she was anxious that the 
nation should stamp the ceremonial with in-/and from Charles (Prince Leiningen), how 
| 





creased solemnity by a vote of its representa-|very touching the ceremony both in and 
tives, in paying honour to the memory of one| out of doors was on the 18th; the beha- 
whom no Englishman can name without|viour of the millions assembled has been 
pride or soriow. The body of the duke 





} 
{ 


done on the 11th of November) to its being|ing, such respect, for not a sound was 
deposited at the public expense, and with all| heard! I cannot say what a deep and 
the solemnity due to the greatness of the} wistful impression it made upon me! it 





“You will have heard from your children, | 


the topic of general admiration, and the | 
was placed under the care of a guard of| foreigners here all assure me that they | 
honour until the approval of both Houses of|never could have believed such a number | 
Parliament should be obtained (which was|of people could have shown such feel- | 


occasion, in the Cathedral Church of St.! was a beautiful sight. In the cathedral it | 


Paul's, there to rest by the side of Nelson, was even much more touching. The dear | 


—the greatest military by the greatest naval! old dike is an irreparable loss.” 


SILENCE. 


Ou, hush ! for the silence is thrilling 
With melody sound cannot reach ; 
Its depths of rich meaning are filling 
The spirit more truly than speech ; 
And listning its voiceless emotion, 
The happy, the loving should stand, 
The chain of electric devotion 
Linked thus by the hand clasping hand. 


In silence the weary is sinking 
To the rest he has waited for long ; 
In silence the mourner is shrinking 
From words that his heart-sorrow wrong ; 
In silence the passionate story 
Is told of the soul's wild unrest, 
And the cross that leads on to the glory 
In silence is laid on the breast. 


ISABELLA M. MORTIMER, 
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| the lines had fallen unto us in pleasant 


LIFE’S NOONTIDE. 





LIFE’S NOONTIDE., 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LIFE’s MORNING,” AND ‘‘LIFE’s EVENING.” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CARES OF NOONTIDE. 


WHEN the sower sowed good seed, some| 
fell among thorns, and the thorns sprang up| 
and choked it, an emblem of those hearts in| 
which the growth of the word of truth is| 


hindered by the entangling influence of the| 
cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of| 
Now some of us are not very| 


riches. 
familiar with the withering effects which 
wealth often has on the spiritual life ; we are 
not clothed in purple and fine linen, faring 
sumptuously every day, nor do we need to 
pull down our barns and build greater, for 
want of room.in which to stow away our 
goods; and when we go out of town we 


Not that we ate for one’ moment com-) 
plaining of our fate, or wishful to go back if 
we could to the springtide, with its blossoms! 
and promises: What happier condition 
could we desire, or even conceive of, than 
that in which we are placed, having our 
wife as a fruitful vine by the sides of our 
house, and our children as olive plants round 
about our table? Married life, as the poets 
sing, is the perfect life, and no one, in his: 
rightful senses would exchange it for single 
blessedness. 

Nevertheless it cannot be denied that if 
it has its special charms, it has also its 


never feel obliged to entrust our plate and| peculiar cares. “A prudent wife is from the 


jewellery to the silversmith’s guardianship. 
But we are all well acquainted with the 
cares of life; with those little fretting anxie- 





| Lord,” and “ a virtuous woman is a crown to 


her husband ;” but she may have delicate 
health and failing strength, and her frequent 


ties which wear the polish off our temper, | absences from the family circle may endanger 


and ruffle the serenity of our spirits. 
worries; are as much a matter of course to 
some persons as their daily bread, and few 
of us have reached the noontide of life with- 
out experiencing those deeper solicitudes 
which drag us down to the earth, and make 
everything seem burdensome. 

Some of us can tell how heavily the claims 
of domestic life press upon us now. Years 
since, when we joyfully linked our lot with 
one dear to us, we had fair prospects and 
buoyant energies, and life was like a 
summer's day, @ perpetual honeymoon. 
Enjoyment, not endurance, was our portion ; 


places; and we were rather disposed to 
exaggerate our treasures than to make moun- 
tains of mole-hills. But our responsibilities 
have thickened, and the times are altered. 


Daily |\its harmony, and leave our little ones un- 


protected and ill governed; while we are 
engaged in‘an almost fruitless struggle to 
procure for her all those nourishing dainties 
with which we would fain tempt her appetite 
|and increase her vigour. 

And though happy is the man that hath 
his quiver full of children, and he ‘is not 
ashamed to speak with his enemies in the 
gate, yet school fees, for both boys and 
girls, are terribly expensive, and it is some- 
times difficult to pay the boot bill for six or 
ten little pairs of feet. And then, as the 
youngsters are growing up, what perplexing 
thoughts they occasion us! we are aftaid of 
curbing them too much, ’or of restraining 
them too little; we dread for them the 
society of bad companions and the subtlety 
of outdoor temptations. Itis a critical period 





Care and we were second cousins then, now 


_ we are close: brothers ; then we walked along 





with an elastic step, now we have to carry 
our own luggage on to the next station. Our 
progress is not quite so easy as it was in the, 
early morning; the roads are rougher and 
more uphill, and the pleasant sunbeams that! 
flashed the sparkling dewdrops into diamonds, 
have intensified into the scorching heat that | 
exhausts our strength and gives us a head.) 
ache. 

X. 


for them, ‘and for us, and our ‘parental : fears 
and anxieties often becloud our noontide 
hours. 

And even ‘if from choice, or circumstances, 
we have never entered into the holy estate of 
matrimony, ‘and are therefore free from the 
many harassing claims that a family brings 
with it, still we may be disturbed by care 
and hedged ‘in with difficulties. It is trying 
to arrive at middle age, and to find ourselves 
with an: income too limited for our actual 
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wants, or perhaps without any income at all, 
until we have acquired it by our industry. 
Young women are too often sheltered in a 
quiet home, surrounded by every comfort, if 
not by every luxury ; waited upon by servants, 
and untrained in habits of forethought and 
self-reliance, and then, when the bloom’ of 
youth has passed, their father’s death throws 
them suddenly on their own resources, and 
they have to go forth into the wide world and 
make a place for themselves there. It is 
hard to have to begin the fight with care so 
late, and so totally unfitted for it. Perhaps, 
dear reader you are at this moment in want 
of a situation? or you are in need of daily 
work ? or you are an orphan, without home, 
or friends? or you are living with those who 
give you everything except the warm ,re- 
sponsive love that your heart so sorely 
craves? or you are recovering from a serious 
illness, and are weak and penniless? Then, 
in all these cases, you know what “ care” is. 

But there are other anxieties besides those 
which spring from the necessity of pro- 
viding for our daily wants. There are home 
worries, and heart worries, whose name 
is legion. There are cares like the prick 
of a pin, not inflicting any great pain, but by 
their frequency keeping up a continual irrita- 
tion of feeling. There are crosses which seem 
so light and small that we are ashamed to 
mention them to others, and yet they become 
very irksome when they have to be borne 
with but little respite. Trifling jealousies, 
contentiousness of spirit, hasty tempers, and 
unkind speeches, are sources of discomfort 
to those who are forced to dwell in the 
midst of them, and tiny disappointments and 
mortifications shadow the sunshine of many 
noontides. And some trials of our patience 
are connected with our rightful duties, with 
our daily callings. There are numerous 
Marthas amongst us, “ careful and troubled 
about many things,’ and they lose their 
equanimity and self-control, so that the 
children whisper, “ How cross mamma is!” 
the servants complain to each other of 
“‘ missis’s worrying ;” and paterfamilias is met 
on his return home with a clouded brow and 
a catalogue of domestic miseries. 

Now I cannot name your special care, 
dear reader. I cannot describe the annoy- 
ances you experience, the difficulties you 
encounter, the burden you carry. But 
whether the care be heavy or light, whether 
it is entirely personal or arising from certain 
relationships, whether it is temporary or 
lasting from day to day, of this I am tolerably 
certain, that my noontide friends are not 


without those cares that are incidental to 
their age and position. 

Well, as a fellow-sufferer, and therefore a 
hearty sympathizer with you, may I just 
remind you that the cares we have ave need- 
Sul for us? They are not the result of chance 
or circumstances ; they come to us by God’s 
appointment or permission, and are the 
means by which in His wise discipline He 
is testing our principles and moulding our 
characters. And He knows exactly the 
education that each child of His requires, 
and the best methods of perfecting it. Is it 
not a comfort to feel that we are in the path 
which He has marked out for us, and that the 
thorns and briars encircling it are of His 
planting? There can be no error in His 
training, no mistake in His plans. 

Thus, we have each our ow care, not 
anybody else’s, to put up with. ‘“ Every one 
shall bear his own burden.” We cannot 
exchange it for that of our neighbours. You 
sometimes fancy that you would prefer a 
different one. You could bear So-and-so’s 
trial much more easily than your own. 
Perhaps you might; perhaps you 
might not; you cannot tell unless you 
were tried. But even if your supposition 
is correct, that is no proof that another's 
care would be good for you. Nor would 
you be content with that other if you 
had it. 

The Rev. Richard Cecil was riding once 
with a friend on a windy day, and the dust 
being troublesome, his companion wished 
that they could ride in the fields, where they 
would be free from dust, and this wish was 
repeated two or three times. At length they 
reached the fields, where the flies so teased 
his friend’s horse that he could scarcely keep 
his seat on the saddle. He now complained 
of a new evil. ‘Ah, sir,” said Mr. Cecil, 
“when you were in the road the dust was 
your only trouble, and all your anxiety was to 
get into the fields; you forgot that the fly 
was there. Now this is a true picture of 
human life, and you will find it so in all the 
changes you make in future. We know the 
cares of our present situation ; but the next 
will have cares, and perhaps worse, though 
they may be of a different kind.” 

Then we may lighten our cares by making 
the best of them, by bearing them cheerfully. 
If we get a thorn in our finger, let us pull it 
out bravely ; if the sunshine is in our eyes, 
or the shower descending on our heads, let 
us open our umbrella, and if we have not one 
let us push on until we find a shelter ; we are 
not made of sugar or salt, and a few rain- 
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drops will not melt us. The doggrel nursery 
lines have some truth in them :— 
** For every ill beneath the sun 
There is some remedy, or there’s none : 
If one, then seek until you find it ; 
If not, go on and never mind it.” 


We sit down sometimes bemoaning our hard 
lot, and sighing over our cares, when a little 
energy on our part would soften the one 
and mitigate the others. 

Two gardeners who were neighbours had 
their crops of early peas killed by the frost. 
One of them came to condole with the other. 

“ Ah,” cried he, “how unfortunate! Do 
you know, neighbour, that I have done 
nothing but fret ever since? But, bless me, 
you seem to have a fine healthy crop coming. 
What are these ?” 

“Why, these are what I sowed immediately 
after my loss.” 

“What, coming up already?” said the 
fretter. 

“ Yes,” replied the other ; “ while you were 
fretting, I was working.” 

The cares of noontide! Life’s summer-time 
is not always, nor perhaps often, that season 
of steady enjoyment or serene repose which 
we once imagined it to be. Oh the care- 
worn faces and the weary brows that meet 
one’s constant gaze! How one longs to help 
the burdened pilgrims that are painfully 
toiling up life’s rugged steep! How eagerly 
would we, if it were in our power, take their 
load of care from them, and send them on 
their way rejoicing ! 

But though we cannot do this, there is One 
who can. For what does the sweet psalmist, 
whose royal life was a life of care, tell us? 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord, and He shall 
sustain thee’ (Psa. lv. 22). Andis not the 
apostolic injunction of the warm-hearted 
fisherman of Galilee in perfect harmony with 
this Old Testament assurance >—“ Casting 
all your care upon Him, for He careth for 
you”’ (1 Pet. v.7). Now both these texts 
direct us to throw off the load that wearies 
us, because there isa kind and loving Friend 
who is ready at once to relieve us of it. He 
has the power as well as the will to help us, 
for He can not only take our burden from us, 
but He can likewise uphold and strengthen 
us. Have you not sometimes seen a father, 
when his little child was tottering along under 
some self-imposed burden, lift the burden with 
one hand and the child with the other, and 
carry them both along? Well, like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him. 7 
Now, if God offers to take our care, why 


should we persist in retaining it? Would it 
not make us happier if we were to transfer it 
to Him? Hannah did so, you remember, as 
she prayed before the Lord in Shiloh, and 
when she went her way her countenance was 
no more sad. But is it easy todo this? No, 
it is often very difficult. We are proud and 
independent, and would rather struggle on 
by ourselves, than be indebted to another for 
aid. Or we do not in our hearts believe that 
God’s promises really mean what they say 
when they were given by Him, and therefore 
we cannot bring ourselves to accept His 
kind invitations. 

Indeed, His words seem to imply the idea 
of effort on our part. “ Castthy burden upon 
the Lord.” Now to cast anything from us, 
especially if it be anything weighty, requires us 
to put forth whatever strength we possess. It 
is not enough to zsh that we were free from 
ourcare, nor to zat idly till God shall remove 
it; we must in faith and prayer ourselves cast 
itupon Him. We must exert ourselves if we 
would obtain the promised rest. 

“ Casting all your care upon Him.” ‘The 
text is personal, it speaks to each of us 
individually ; it says, “ yous care.” And the 
text is universal, it includes all and every 
kind of care. It does not ask you what your 
care is, for that does not in the least signify ; 
but it does bid you part with it, and assures 
you in return of God’s supporting aid. 

But we must not only cast our care upon 
God: we must also let Him keep it ; we 
must not take it back again. A Christian 
lady who had a special and daily burden to 
carry grew sadly weary of it. One morning 
when she was feeling unusually weak and 
worn-out, she noticed lying on the table near 
her a little book entitled “ Hannah’s Faith.” 
Attracted by the name, she sat down and 
read it. The story was of a poor woman who 
had been carried triumphantly through a life 
of unusual sorrow. She was giving the 
history of her life to a kind visitor on one 
occasion, and at the close the visitor said 
feelingly, “‘ Oh, Hannah, I do not see how you 
could bear so much trouble!” “I did not 
bear it,” was the quick reply, “ the Lord bore 
it for me.” “ Yes,” said the visitor, ‘that 
is the right way ; we must take our troubles 
to the Lord.” “ Yes,” replied Hannah, “ but 
we must do more than that, we must ave 
them there. Most people,” she continued, 
“take their cares to Him, but they bring 
them away with them again, and are just as 
worried and unhappy as ever. But I take 
mine, and I leave them with Him, and come 








away and forget them. And if they come 
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back, I take them again ; and I do this over 
and over, until ‘at last I just forget I have any 
cares, and am at perfect rest.” 

The lady was very much struck with. this 
plan, and resolved ‘to try it. The circum- 
stances of her life she could not alter, but she 
took them to the Lord, and handed them 
over to His’ management, and then she 
believed that He took them, and she left all 
the responsibility and the worry and anxiety 
with Him. As often as they returned she 
took them back, and the result was that 
although the circumstances remained un- 
changed, she was kept in perfect peace. 


would at some times have been a burden ; 
but everything seemed blessed. These words 


‘| were all day the language of my heart,-— 


“ With Thee coriversing, I forget 
All time, and toil, and care, 

Labour is rest, and toil is sweet, 

; If Thou, my God, be there.” 
So, your noontide cares, be they what they 
‘may, put them into God's hands, relying upon 
Him for the supply of your daily need, and 
taking no thought for the morrow. “Be 
careful for nothing, but in everything by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be made known to God;” and the 








From that time she never again tried to carry | happy and inevitable result will be, that 
her own cares, nor to manage anything for | “His peace which passeth all understanding 
herself ; she ceased to fret and worry, and her | Shall keep your heart and mind through 
life became all sunshine. Christ Jesus. 
Will you not try this plan, dear reader, and “O weary pilgrim, stay ! 
exercise the same simple and childlike faith in | No longer bend beneath that weight of care ; 
your heavenly Father? Then you will enjoy | Cast on the Lord the burden thou dost bear, 
perennial cheertulness, and the daily freshness And go thy gladsome way. 
of one who is careful for nothing. “I am “* Cast all thy care on Him, 
now,” writes one, “ near the end of my war- | Those crushing griefs that in a moment roll 
fare. I never had such a variety of affairs | Like # proud avalanche upon the soul, 
. ; And fairest scenes bedim. 
to manage as a man so much in business as | * 
yourself, but I hada large young family very|__ ‘Nor keep thou back the small 
dear to me, and not enough for their main- | Discomforts and perplexities of life, 
tenance from year to year; and in case of my 7° SMS {St MANNE thee ethene 
death they would be left destitute. I was,! 
however, wonderfully free and cheerful in my.| * For infinite in: power, 
heart. I think I should not have been more |X oad, however vast, His strength transcends ; 
so if I had beer. without children.” My pre-| To trifles of an hout. 
servative was wholly this,—‘He that hath the| if arails 2103 
Son hath life.’ Was Christ-enough for the|, _.. So does the mighty. deep 
° os - | As easily a whole Armada bear, 
peace and joy of the first Christians, and is} As one light straw that idly floateth there 
He not now the same? ‘Will He not be When waves are hushed to sleep. 
enough for me and my children ?” J , 
: F , Then on thy Father’s breast, 
And to like purport writes another : Like a tired child, thine aching head recline, 
- Yesterday I was very much taken up with Give Him thy burdens, alt thy cares resign, 
house affairs. | Various things occurred which And sweet shall be thy rest.” 
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Part FourtTH. 


Fanuary 30.—So I am really on the| noisy iron andcanvashotel. Mostof thehouses 
diamond-fields at last. I do not think any|here are built of sheets of corrugated iron, 
imagination, however vivid, could quite picture | with the rooms partitioned off by canvas : one 
the place. A three-roomed house, with such|or two are built of wood, and the rest are 
tiny rooms, is being built in Main Street for|tents. Our kitchen here is simply a ragged 
us, of corrugated iron, and meanwhile a friend | canvas lean-to, with a stove in it that smokes 
has lent us a. two-roomed’ wooden house on/| furiously, when we try tolight the fire. Our 
theveldt (prairie) outside the camp. Here/| servant is a Makolo Kaffre, guiltless of any 





























weare comfortable, comparatively speaking, 
and I am beginning to enjoy the rest and 


quiet after my journey,as I could not do in the, 


English, and equally guiltless of clothing 
save a twist of cloth round the hips that jas 
once been white, and a small calabash for 
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snuff suspended round his neck by a string. 
He generally squats down in a corner of the 
kitchen smoking an old pipe, and watches 
me do his work: When requested to help he 
grins, and says, “ Ya, missus,” and sits still., I 
get him to chop wood and fetch water from 
the public well in a barrel, but very little 
else. In front of my door the veldt lies 
shimmering in the glaring sun, mile after mile 
of sandy plain, with a little scrub and tufted 
brown grass on it, burnished by a distant 
low line of flat-topped purple hills, varied 
by an occasional peak. A small whirlwind 
is travelling across the scene in a column of 
red sand. Not many yards from my door is 
an outspan or encampment of eight bullock 
waggons with produce from the colony for 
the diamond field markets. Each waggon 
has a span or team of twelve or sixteen 
oxen, with enormous horns, and they are 
lying or standing in front of their respective 
waggons. The Kaffres who lead them are 
squatted together in a corner, consuming 
some kind of food, whilst the Dutch boers to 
whom the waggons belong are smoking and 
chaffering with some diggers for the sale of 
their goods. This camp and Bultgouline join 
by a straggling line of tents and iron houses, 
which, as they near either Kopje are ar- 
ranged into streets with some degree of regu- 
larity. The Kopje which I mounted this 
morning (Kopje is little “ head ” or “ hill”) 
is a wonderful sight from the top; you look 
down into an immense hollow, in some 
places dug out to a depth of about fifty 
feet, in others not more than five or 
six, each square of thirty feet making a 
claim, and each claim being generally divided 
into quarters, and worked by different people. 
I crossed through the centre of the Kopje on 
the one road, still standing on a ridge of not 
too firm earth, with claims on either side. 
Round the top of the whole basin were fixed 


cauliflowers selling from a shilling up to 
twenty always. 

The people themselves made a most pic- 
turesque medley of costume. Sundry groups 
of tall Kaffres objected to clothes at all, and 
stood like shining black marble statues, whilst 
others had white or coloured blankets twisted 
carelessly round them. The diggers were gene- 
rally coatless, and wore coloured flannel shirts 
with scarlet or blue scarfs round the hips, and 
all had the widest trimmed hats to be got, with 
white puggeree on them. 

A group of rough long-haired horses stood 
in the midst of a collection of darkies who 
were loudly swearing to impossible virtues in 
their several animals, in Cape Dutch or 
broken English, and close to them was a large 
load of forage (oat sheaves), being examined 
and bargained for by several people. Break- 
fast at the hotel we first stayed at was a very 
‘rough meal indeed. A small bell was rung 
outside, and soon a swarm of brown-faced, 
scrubby-bearded men dashed into the iron- 
built room, and scrambled sans ceremonieinto 
the benches round the table, their voices 





| echoing loudly as they conversed across the 


| table, almost exclusively of diamonds. The 
meat itself was. plentiful, but it was “‘ quan- 
tity,not quality.” Half-cooked greasy chops 
and steaks, coarse bread and black thick 
coffee, no milk or butter of course, as these 
were expensive luxuries on the field. The 
rapidity with which each dish was emptied was 
wonderful, and in a short time all eaters had 
filed out again to their work. 
Tuesday at Klipdrift.—-Yesterday at four in 
the morning westarted for this place in an open 
cart, with two lean horses harnessed with a 
combination of raw hide and string. The 
cart was quite innocent of springs, and we 
were shot up and down on ourseats ina far 
from comfortable manner. After leaving the 
camp about a mile behind us the veldt (prai- 





some windlasses, with wire ropes attached, 
and running down into the different claims ; 
Kaffres were busy hauling up bucketfuls of 
stuff bythis means. On the other side I looked 
down to the camp, which is built round the 
Kopje, and (this being early morning) the 
market square was thronged with carts and 
waggons and people. At least a dozen carts 
were loaded with wood, which being the only 
fuel sold rapidly, and in prices varying from 
two pounds a load up to six. One cart had 
a great crowd round it, as its contents were 
cabbages and lettuces. Nothing is so trying 
to the health here as the want of proper 
vegetable food, even potatoes being at an 
enormous price some months in the year, and 








rie) became much greener, and was covered 
with short grass growing in tufts, and low bush, 
these latter being encased ina perfect armour 
of thorns. After about five miles drive over a 
very bad road, and with exactly the same kind 
of veldt all the way, we stopped ata Dutch 
farmhouse (Bredekamps) standing bleakly on 
some rising ground, and with alarge pan of 
water below it, where a herd of black and 
white goats were drinking. A pan isa natural 
formation of the ground, which is slightly 
hollowed out, and being lower than the sur- 
rounding land, catches the water from the 
terrific rains of the wet season. The boers 


generally make mud and stone walls round to 


keep in the water as much as possible, and 
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those pans that are much built round are 
called “ dams.” 

Here we had some glasses of goat’s milk, 
and zave our horses a drink before starting 
afresh. We saw Kaffre cranes in plenty 
walking about the veldt not very far from the 
road, and once a large yellow snake wriggled 
across our trackand intoahole. The road was 
full up of deep ruts andlarge stones, and our 
horses being very poor struggled slowly and 
heavily along under a very hot sun. 

Presently, however, road and veldt became 
all soft red sand, making it an exceedingly 
heavy pull. The ground was more uneven, 
rising into slight hills and covered with small 
thorny acacias and mimosas, the last being 
crowded with its sweet-scented yellow blos- 
soms, amongst which the cicalas were hum- 
ming, and many birds were whistling shrilly 
and flying about. We startled a covey of 
partridges so like English birds that it made 
one think of September covers at once, and 
saw plenty of a kind of small snipe, besides 
some queer little grey birds which kept run- 
ning along the road, looking like mice, and 
hardly ever rising on the wing. We saw a 
low range of hills in front, covered sparsely 
with trees, and knew that just over them lay 
the Vaal river, on which Pniel and Klip 
Drift were built, and before very long 
we got a pretty glimpse of the reach of 
the river itself, running swiftly between its 
high banks. The earth of these banks was 
a peculiar hot red, deepening into purple, 
and contrasting beautifully with the pale green 
willows and mimosas and the still more deli- 
cate green of a species of cotton plant which 
grew about plentifully. We passed among a 
collection of tents, wooden huts, and corru- 
gated iron buildings, and drove down the 
steep descent to the water’s edge. Here the 
trees had been cut down as they impeded the 
diggers, and the ground was honeycombed 
with claims, most of which were filled up with 
stones and rubbish, giving a deserted look to 
the whole thing. One or two were being 
worked, but I did not see half a dozen people 
on this side the river. 

We left the cart here and pulled across in 
a boat, of which many were moored at either 
side the river. The Klip Drift bank looked 
far more prosperous with its substantially 
built stone houses, with attempts at gardens ; 
but the claims here even looked deserted, 
which I found was really the case, as there 
were only scattered workers along the river 
diggings, the New Rush being so much more 
productive. 

We landed and walked up to Sanger’s 


hotel between well-built stone and iron 
houses, looking quite civilized after the 
eternal canvas of Dutoit’s Pan. Despite the 
general well-to-do look of the buildings them- 
selves, the camp, or rather town, had as a 
whole a deserted, desolate look after the other 
noisy ones. 

In the evening we pulled up the river to a 
pretty wooded island to try and get some 
bathing, but there were so many cross currents 
from the sharp twists of the river, and they 
were so rapid, that swimming out to any dis- 
tance was only to be done with some diffi- 
culty and danger. 

A collection of Hottentots, of both sexes, 
were paddling about close to the opposite 
bank, and shouting with great enjoyment, 
whilst some had linen spread in the shallow 
water, and were stamping on it or beating it 
with stones, which is their idea of washing. 
We pulled quietly back, and Mr. Sanger’s 
dinner was worthy of remembrance, being 
well cooked and well served, and with good 
wine. 

Wednesday, Dutoit’s Pan.— We arrived 
here again this afternoon after a fearfully hot 
drive from the river, under a broiling sun, but 
feeling refreshed by the very sight of water 
and trees. 

February 3rd.— For two days a most vio- 
lent wind has been raging, filling the air with 
thick red dust and making it difficult to 
breathe ; then last night down came the rain. 
I never heard rain come with such a rush and 
noise before anywhere, it clatters so on the 
iron and canvas roofs. This morning, out 
of the window of our new house to which 
we have moved I can see up Main Street, 
and it is a perfect stream of mud with a dead 
horse lying in the centre. Quite a small 
ravine (properly called sluit) has been worked 
by the rain down the middle of this street, 
and as it is two yards’ width of dirty water, 
every one wishing to cross over must wade 
or jump. This rain has been much wanted, 
and in a day or two the dry brown veldt will 
be covered with tufts of fresh young grass, 
deliciously refreshing to the eyes, and 
nourishing to all the cattle and horses of the 
camp. 

February 18th.—Yesterday we went for a 
long ride across the plains, starting a stein 
buck (a species of gazelle), and chasing it for 
some distance. Suddenly, with little or no 
warning, down came the most terrific storm 
of rain, accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning. We off saddled as quickly as possi- 
ble, and placing our saddles on the ground, 
sat on them to keep them dry, holding our 
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horses between us and the driving rain as a 
slight shelter. For quite half an hour we 
crouched thus, and then it ceased as sud- 
denly as it began, and we started for home. 
The rain lay in a perfect lake over the flat 
dry ground, not having had time to soak in, 
so we arrived at the camp in a very muddy 
state. 

Thursday, February 24th.—Although I have 
now been on the fields for a month, and have 
seen some of the river diggings, I have not 
had more than a glimpse at that wonderful 
place, Colesbey Kopje, and am going up to 
see it to-day. Sundays up here are regular 
gala days, it appears, for the blacks, and this 
camp on that day is a very curious sight. 
Last Sunday being gloriously fine was a good 
specimen. All “ Diamant Koopers’” offices 
were closed, of course, and no work done on 
the Kopje. In the early part of the day very 
few whites were to be seen about, as most 
sleep till late on Sunday mornings, and the rest 
go to church, although evening service is the 
| best attended in our queer little canvas church. 
| However,to make up, the streets were crowded 





tentots from Cape Colony), Korannas, Gri- 
quas, Basutos, Zulus, and Magaliesberg Kaffres 
Many, indeed most of 
these, despise clothing entirely, and appear 
in Adam’s livery only, but some of the cos- 
tumes I noticed were most original. The 
colonial boys all dress, and many of these 
were great swells, in cloth suits, top hats, and 
One or two Kaffres 
sported old red coats, and in virtue of these 
garments strutted aboutand looked immensely 
proud of themselves. One had on an old 
pair of trousers—so old that they were merely 
a cullection of ragged strips of cloth, which 
fluttered gracefully in the air as their wearer 
moved. One boasted a great white umbrella, 
but was innocent of all other covering except 


several groups of good horses, well groomed 
and fairly ridden. There is a canteen about 
four miles beyond the camp, which is a favour- 
ite resort on a Sunday afternoon, as the 
roads are good and the liquor pretty fair. 

March,—I have paid my first visit to the 
Colesbey Kopje—the well-known New Rush, 
now re-christened ‘‘ Kimberley,”—and I feel 
inclined to call it the greatest wonder of the 
age. 

We rode up in the morning at ten, as that 
would be the most busy time. New Rush is 
two miles from Dutoit’s Pan, and about half 
a mile from old De Beers, which you leave 
on your right going up. The road was 
crammed with carts, riders, and pedestrians, 
going backwards and forwards between the 
two camps. We saw the grand stand of the 
race course on our left soon after leaving 
Dutoit's Pan, and turned aside for a gallop. 
The course is a three-mile circle and perfectly 
flat, and although there is no turf, it is soft 
ground and pretty smooth. As we rode along 
the Dutoit’s Pan road entrance to Kimberley 
I was much struck with the really pretty tent 
houses in their neat reed enclosures on either 
side of us. We also passed a large Roman 
Catholic church, built of corrugated iron, 
and which had schools attached to it. A 
Wesleyan chapel stood nearly opposite to 
it, and then came several large stores and 
hotels. 

As we turned into Main Street the scene 
was most picturesque. The canvas or iron 
built shops exhibited their wares right into 
the streets; gaily tinted blankets, rugs, and 
shawls were slung up on ropes to catch the 
eyes of passing Kaffres, whilst old gems and 
odd-looking crockery and ironware lay piled 
up in confused heaps on all sides. The 
street was so full that it was with some diffi- 
culty we could get along and turn into Natal 
Street, which was just as busy and crowded. 





a gorgeous string of beads round his neck, 
and many wore blankets twisted carelessly 
round them. 


At one corner an auction was being held with 
a great deal of joking and laughing, mingled 
with very sharp business. Several horses 


At the corner of a street a group ot naked| for sale were parading up and down, led by 


little Zulus were diligently practising a war 
dance of their own, waving their knobkerries 
(clubbed sticks) and shouting franticly the 
while. A cart came tearing round the corner 
and scattered them all in a moment, the driver 
shouting “ New Rush” at the top of his voice. 
Several colonial boys hired him, and evidently 
started off “on the spree” at once. During} : 
the afternoon many riding parties passed} 
down Main Street. Some were composed of 
nigger or queer rough ponies, with rope bridles 
and bits of carpet for saddles, but there were 





Kaffres. If an instantaneous photograph 


could be taken of Main Street, New Rush, 
it would exhibit a most wonderful scene to 
English eyes. 


We presently began to ascend the 


accumulation of débris which forms such a 
bank all round the Kopje. We passed Mount 
Ararat, the highest point, on our left, and saw 


t covered with women and children, who 


made a little by sorting the already sorted 
stuff. As we rode up on the circular road 
at the top, the noise that greeted us was per- 
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fectly deafening to unaccustomed ears, and 
the whole scene for the first few moments 
puzzling and confusing in the extreme. The 
first glance down into the heart of the Kopje 
itself is so dazzling to the eyes that one 
requires some time to get over the first sensa- 
tion of giddiness and insecurity. 

The Kopje is one immense circular basin, 
dug out to a depth of a hundred feet in the 
deepest parts, about fifty feet in most, and 
twenty in the highest parts, but there are very 
few high blocks now left standing. The 
whole extent of the basin is from nine to ten 
acres, and fifteen hundred persons are 
generally at work on it at once. 

The top is encircled by a close row of 
windlasses, erected upon a high wooden 
staging, and hundreds upon hundreds of wire 
ropes run from these stagings to the different 
claims, so that the Kopje looks like a huge 
spider’s web, and the bluish line of the crossing 
and recross:ng wires gives a misty indistinct- 
ress to the whole scene. Many of the wires 
cross from the staging again to the other side 
of the circular road, and run to the different 
sorting tables, which are placed here on the 
heaps of stuff to be examined. There is such 
an accumulation now round the Kopje, that 
sorting stuff has to be carted away to some 
distance. 

As I looked down into the enormous 
busy hole, I saw countless buckets rushing 
along the thread-like wires to and from the 
staging. Occasionally they were sent across 
the road to the sorting tables, the wires they 
travelled on being dangerously low for the 
traffic underneath. Each wheel on the 
staging had one or two niggers to it, to empty 
the buckets into waiting carts, and send them 
flying down empty, the ‘impetus with which 
they go being something tremendous, and 
most dangerous to those beneath. But the 
noise! Ido not think I ever heard such 
extraordinary sounds or such confusion of 
them. The rattling of the carts, shaking of 
sieves, rushing and rattling cf wheels and 
buckets, the hum of thousands of voices,— 
but above all the shouts and howls of the 
Kaffres, they keep up an incessant noise, which 
is excited into something perfectly diabolical 
when anything fresh occurs, such as a larger 
cart than usual on the Kopje, a party of 
riders, but above all,a lady. Whilst I was 
watching the work and trying to distfnguish 
the people in the misty wire-covered depths of 
the basin, I was considerably startled by a 
prolonged and shrill steam whistle, and a per- 
fect Bedlam of shrieks that arose from the 
There was a rush of 





many feet, a hurried rolling of carts, and in 
less than five minutes the whole place was 
comparatively deserted. It was the twelve 
o’clock dinner whistle. The sudden, almost 
instantaneous change from the greatest con- 
fusion of sound and people, to quiet and 
solitude, was wonderful. A few stragglers 
were still about and parties of Kaffres were 
squatting round thin iron potfuls of pap 
(maize meal porridge) under some of the 
staging, not to waste time in going to and from 
their work. There is a tramway into the 
Kopje, but the perilous, shaking, steep rope 
ladders, and footholes cut in the earth, by 
which the Kaffres ascend and descend to their 
work, look fearful, and must need very strong 
heads and careful feet. We mounted our 
horses and rode down the opposite side of 
the Kopje, so that we came by and so skirted 
the Kopje itself, and rode through the 
heaps of “stuff” (good earth ready to sift) 
which extend for at least a quarter of a mile 
outside the works. There were heaps of all 
sizes and all shapes, each with its flat low 
sorting table and sieves either on or beside 


each mound. Some of the stuff being in | 


hard lumps, was spread out about half a foot 
thick for wet and sun to pulverize ; sometimes 
these lumps are broken by the Kafires beating 
them with clubs, but it is a sure though 
slower plan to leave it to the weather. We 
rode back past Old De Beers, the Belgravia 
of the Fields. Here are the prettiest of the 
private residences, neatly enclosed in thin 
reed fences. ‘The Governor’s house is here, 
and he boasts a large thorn tree within his 
encampment ; there are several trees round 
Old De Beers but nearly all are enclosed into 
private camps now. The air was brilliantly 
clear, and the white tents of both Kimberley 
and Dutoit’s Pan quite dazzled the eyes. A 
long train of boer waggons was trailing slowly 
along a distant road, bringing meal or pro- 
duce of some kind to the camps, and a low 
dusky cloud looking like thick smoke hung 
over the distant ridge of sharp blue hills, the 
only cloud in the intensely blue sky. I 
pointed it out, and found that it was a flock 
of locusts passing across the country. They 
come directly the veldt is at all green, and 
eat everything, and are many of them eaten 
themselves by the black and white locust 
birds which always follow them, The locust 
most dangerous to vegetation is the young 
undeveloped locust called by the Dutch 
“Vostganger,” which cannot quite fly, but 
gets along with great rapidity close to the 
ground in a series of hops like a grasshopper. 
E, S, DAILE. 
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A LADY OF TWO CENTURIES; 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
Part IV, 


into the mouths of Scripture characters is even 
more offensive thanin Hannah More’s own time. 
| The subjects dramatised are “ Moses in the 
A CONSIDERABLE portion of the next few| Bulrushes,” “‘ David and Goliath,” “Belshaz- 
years of Mrs. Hannah More’s life was spent | 241,” “ Daniel ;” and there are also reflections 
in London, or at Hampton with Mrs. Garrick. | 0n “ King Hezekiah in his Sickness,” such as 
During this time she made many new friends,|™ight have been written by Johnson or 
and mixed constantly with her old ones—Mrs. | 2y other moralist in the days of Latinized 
Montagu, Mrs. Boscawen, Horace Walpole, English, but which have no connection but 
Mrs. Delany, Miss Burney; but among her the name with the king Hezekiah of the 
later acquaintances occur the names of Dr. Bible. The “Sacred Dramas” appear to 
Kennicott, Dr. Horne, afterwards Bishop of, have given pleasure to many earnest persons 
Norwich, Dean Tucker, Dr. Lowth, and Dr. | at the time, who longed to see so great a power 
Porteus, men of intellect and learning, who | 25 the drama used to elevate instead of to 
were directing their powers to the study of/ degrade; but in regard to the purpose they 
religion and the service of God rather than| Were intended to serve, it is needless to 
to the intellectual trifling which prevailed | S4y that they were failures. 

among the “ blue-stocking” set. Her letters} The poem on “Sensibility” had a truer 
to her sisters during this period contain the | design. Inan age of little deep feeling it had 


CHAPTER VI.—THE ‘SACRED DRAMAS” AND 
€ SENSIBILITY.” 








same repetition of visits and compliments, | become the fashion to affect to be moved by 
with here and there little incidents of more |the most trifling appeals to the emotions. 
than present and personal interest, as indicat- | Miss Harriet Byron, the much-admired hero- 
ing the state of society and the tone of opin-|ine of the much-read novel “Sir Charles 
ion of the day. Such is the conversation | Grandison,”’ is constantly spoken of as a 
with Dr. Johnson, who told Hannah More | Young lady * of exquisite sensibility,” and her 
that George the Third had urged upon him to | fine feelings and tears are paraded throughout 
include Spenser in his “ Lives of the Poets,” the whole nine or ten volumes of the novel. 
but he had not agreed to do so, for the book- Goethe's “Sorrows of Werter” had established 
sellers had not named Spenser in their list |Sensibility rather than duty as the principle 
of poets. On another occasion, mentioning | of action, and he only followed in the 
to Dr. Johnson that she had read “ Les Pen-| Steps of Rousseau and Sterne. The false 
sées de Pascal,” he exclaimed, with tears in | 4ssumption of feeling and its usurpation over 
his eyes, and “with the most affecting ear-| duty is the subject of the first part of Hannah 
nestness,” “ Child,I am heartily glad you read | More's poem on “ Sensibility ” :— 
pious books, by whomsoever they may be|« while her fair triumphs swell the modish page, 
written.’ | She drives the sterner virtues from the stage ; 
About this time Hannah More published While ‘Feeling boasts her ever-tearful eye, 
her “ Sacred Dramas.” and with them a poem | Fair Truth, firm Faith, and manly Justice fly.” 
’ | 

Dr - Sensibility.” Her idea in the “Sacred| Then after praise of true sensibility,— 

ramas ” was to turn the dramatic art to high | « she does not know thy power who boasts thy fame, 
and holy purposes, on the same principle that | And rounds her every period with thy name; 
she afterwards wrote her religious novel “‘ Cce- | Nor she who vents her disproportioned sighs 
lebs.”’ But she did not perceive the difference With pining Lesbia, when her sparrow dies ; 


. . « 1 | Who thinks feigned sorrows all her tears deserve, 
between using fiction to show the practical | And weeps o’er Werther while her children starve.” 
































illustration of some great and important | 
truths, and the giving a new and different | “ There are who fill with brilliant plaint the page 
form to the simple narratives of the Bible. In| ita poor annet evn jhe anaes rage ; 
th ae c vere are who for a dying fawn deplore 
the a day, when wg: ate familiarized IN) As if friend, parent, country were no more ; 

€ best literature with a purer Saxon English, There are whose well-sung plaints each breast inflame, 


the attempt to put sounding words and phrases And touch all hearts but his from whence they came.” 
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“ He, scorning life’s low dufiés to attend, 

Writes odes on friendship, while he cheats his friend. 
Of jails and punishments he grieves to hear, 

And pensions prisoned virtue with a tear ; 

While unpaid bills his creditor presents, 

And ruined innocence his crime laments. 

O love divine, sole source of charity ! 

More dear one genuine deed performed for thee 
Than all the periods feeling e’er could turn, 
Than all thy touching page, perverted Sterne ! 
One silent wish, one prayer, one soothing word 
The page of mercy shall well pleased record ; 
One soul-felt sigh by powerless pity given, 
Accepted incense shall ascend to heaven.” 

“* The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
From the large aggregate of little things, 

On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend 
The almost sacred joys of home depend ; 

There, Sensibility, thou best may’st reign, 
Home is thy true legitimate domain.” 

In the following lines Hannah More dis- 
criminates the falseness of the idea, which at 
that time pervaded foreign literature even 
more than English, that feeling in itself is the 
true guide of conduct, and stands for moral 
principle :— 

‘* As feeling tends to good or leans to ill 

It gives fresh force to vice or principle. 

’Tis not a gift peculiar to the good, 

’Tis often but the virtue of the blood, 

And what would seem compassion’s moral flow 
Is but a circulation swift or slow ; 

But to divert it to its proper course, 

There wisdom’s power appears, there reason’s force. 
Tf, ill directed, it pursue the wrong, 

It adds new strength to what before was strong ; 
But if religion’s bias rule the soul, 

Then sensibility exalts the whole, 

Sheds its sweet sunshine on the moral part, 

Nor wastes in fancy what should warm the heart. 
To give immortal mind its finest tone, 

O Sensibility, is all thine own.” 

The poem on “ Sensibility” was followed 
soon after by the “Bas Bleu, or Conversation.” 
It was written at first for private circulation, 
but quickly found its way into print, for 
George the Third had desired to have a copy 
of it, and Dr. Johnson had said of it to Mrs. 
Thrale, ‘‘ Miss Hannah More has written a 
poem called the ‘Bas Bleu,’ which is in my 
opinion a very great performance ; it wanders 
about in manuscript, and surely will soon 
find its way to Bath.” But Hannah More 
had almost as little claim to be called a poet 
as she had to be a dramatist. She had skill 
in writing verse, and the “Bas Bleu” is a 
clever, neat description of the parties held 
at the houses of Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Montagu, 
and others, where conversation was the only 
amusement of the evening. The persons 
composing this brilliant circle were nearly all 

distinguished by talent, and they studied con- 
versation as an art; consequently all who 
speak of these assemblies testify to the bright- 


circle at that time. 


this energy of intellectual life ; and soon the 
sparkle of it passed away, as the circle was 
broken in upon by the death or ill-health of 
many of its most shining members, This hush- 
ing into utter silence of all the wit and brilliant 
conversation which had so charmed Hannah 
More, and in which she bore no insignificant 
part herself, seems to have pressed upon her 
more deeply the thought that her talents were 
given her for higher service than to add to the 
glitter of social intercourse, that she might 
do some good work for those who needed it, 
which would endure, and “ whose glorious 
beauty ” should not be “ a fading flower.” 

Amongst those friends who were passing 
away was her kind old friend Dr. Johnson. 
He died while Hannah More was staying 
with Mrs. Garrick at Hampton, and in a letter 
to her sister she relates the account she had 
received of his death from Mr. Pepys :—“A 
little before he died he said to his physician, 
‘ Noctor, you are a worthy man, and my friend, 
but I am afraid you are not a Christian. What 
can I do better for you than offer up in your 
name a prayer to the great God that you may 
become a Christian in my sense of the word ?’ 
Instantly he fell on his knees and put up a fer- 
vent prayer. When he got up he caught hold 
of the physician’s hand and cried, ‘ Doctor, 
you do not say “Amen.”’ The doctor 
looked foolish, but after a pause, he said, 
‘Amen.’ Johnson then said, ‘My dear 
doctor, believe a dying man; there is no 
salvation but in the sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God.’ A friend desired he would make his 
will, and as Hume in his last moments had 
made a declaration of his opinions, he 
thought it might tend to counteract the 
effect of this if Johnson would make 
a public confession of his faith in his 
will, He said he would, seized the pen 


the usual form of beginning a will. His friend 
told him. After the usual forms he wrote : ‘I 


my Redeemer.’ And for some time he wrote 
on with the same vigour and spirit, as if he 
had been in perfect health. He talked of his 
death and funeral at times with great com- 
posure. On the Monday morning he fell 
into a sound sleep, having exclaimed just 
before, ‘ Jam moriturus’ (Now I am about to 





ness and wit of the social intercourse. There 


die). He continued in that state for twelve 








was alsoa refinement a.14 sood sense govern- | 7% 
ing the conversation, which was rare in any | 







But there was little real fruit produced by | 5 


with great earnestness, and asked what was | 


offer up my soul to the great and merciful i 
God ; I offer it full of sin, but in full assur- | 
ance that it will be cleansed in the blood of © 
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hours, and died without a groan. His death 
makes a kind of era in literature; piety and 
goodness will not easily find a more able 
defender, and it is delightful to see him set, as 
it were, his dying seal to the professions of his 
life and to the truth of Christianity.” 

Not long before the death of Dr. Johnson, 
Hannah More had been brought face to face 
with death beside the dying bed of Dr. Ken- 
nicott. On hearing of his dangerous illness 
she had hastened to his house in Oxford, in 
order to give all the comfort and help she 
could to Mrs. Kennicott. In a letter to her 
sister she says, “‘ My last will have prepared 
you to expect the contents of this letter. Dear 
Dr. Kennicott expired yesterday about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. I saw him breathe 
his last. I had got her away from him 
down-stairs, and for the last two hours 
ran continually up and down from the 
afflicted wife to the expiring husband, she 
all the time knowing he was in the last 
agonies, yet when I came to break it to her 
she bore it with the utmost fortitude. She 
has been very composed ever since; indeed, 
she is a true Christian heroine. Thus closed 
a life the last thirty years of which was hon- 
ourably spent in collating the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. One now reflects with peculiar plea- 
sure that,'among other disinterested actions, he 
resigned a valuable living because his learned 
occupation would not allow him to reside upon 
it. What substantial comfort and satisfaction 
must not the testimony which our departed 


friend was enabled to bear to the truth of the 


Holy Scriptures afford to those who lean upon 
them as the only anchor of the soul! When 
Dr. Kennicott had an audience of the king 
to present his work, his Majesty asked him 
what, upon the whole, had been the result of 
his laborious and learned investigation ; to 
which he replied that he had found some 
grammatical errors, and many variations in 
the different texts, but not one which in the 
smallest degree affected any article of faith 
or practice.” Then follows a sketch of 
Dr. Kennicott’s character, which Hannah 
More drew up while it was fresh in her 
recollection, at the close of which is 
the following note :—‘ Oxford, August 21, 
1783.— This imperfect sketch of the cha- 
racter of an excellent man was drawn by 
one who affectionately esteemed him; who 
two days ago heard from him the groan which 


could not be repeated, and who is just now 








going to see him laid in the grave. May the 
recollection of that awful scene long rescue 
her heart from the vanity and weakness to 


CHAPTER VII.—COWSLIP GREEN. 


Tue desire for rest, and a feeling of the 
unfruitfulness of her London life induced 
Hannah More to buy some land near Bristol, 
and build upon it a cottage, where she might 
live in retirement some part of every year, 
hoping that this “might favour her escape 
from the world gradually.” The name given 
to the house was “ Cowslip Green,’ which 
Walpole declared must be “ some relation, 
a cousin at least, to Strawberry Hill. In 
this cottage, which was about ten miles from 
Bristol on the Exeter road, Hannah More 
spent some months each year, her sisters 
being still engaged in their school at Bristol. 
She seems to have had the idea that by shut- 
ting herself up in her cottage, and amusing 
herself with the more simple pleasures of 
gardening and other country occupations, 
she would find that happiness and satisfaction 
in life which she felt was missing in the days 
she spent among a crowd of admiring ac- 
quaintance. She discovered, however, after 
awhile, that the simpler pleasures of a country 
life, when made the sole aim of life, were as 
unsatisfactory as the pleasures of her social 
life in London. It was after having tried 
the experiment of two summers passed at 
Cowslip Green that she writes thus to John 
Newton, whose acquaintance she had made a 
short time before in London:—“ In this pretty 
cottage, which I built myself two years 
ago, I have spent the summer. It has a 
great deal of picturesque scenery about it, 
and is the most perfect little hermitage that 
can be conceived. The care of my garden 
gives me employment, health, and spirits. I 
want to know, dear sir, if it is peculiar to 
myself to form ideal plans of perfect good, 
and to dream all kinds of imaginary virtue in 
untried circumstances, while one neglects the 
immediate duties of one’s actual situation ? 
Do I make myself understood? I have always 
fancied if I could secure to myself such a quiet 
retreat as I have now really accomplished, that 
I should be wonderfully good ; that I should 
have leisure to store my mind with such and 
such maxims of wisdom; that I should be 
safe from such and such temptations ; that, 
in short, my summers would be smooth 
periods of peace and goodness. Now the mis- 
fortune is, that while I have found a great deal 
of the comfort I expected, I have found none 
of the concomitant virtues. I am certainly 
happier here than in the agitation of the 
world, but I do not find that I am one bit 
better ; with full leisure to rectify my heart 





which it is too subject.” 
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and affections, the disposition does not come. 
I have the mortification to find that petty and 
(as they are called) innocent employments can 
detain my heart from heaven as much as 
tumultuous pleasures. If to the pure all 
things are pure, the reverse must be also 
true, when I can contrive to make so harm- 
less an employment as the ‘cultivation of 
flowers stand in the room' of a temptation 
by the great portion of time I give up to it, 
and'by the dominion it has for a time over 
my mind. You will tell me that if the affec- 
tions be estranged from their proper object 
it signifies not much whether a bunch of 
roses or a pack of cards effects it. I pass 
my lif2 in intending to get the better of this, 
but life is passing away and the reform does 
not begin.” 

In reply to this letter, John Newton writes, 
“My dear friend, William Cowper has 
hardly a stronger enthusiasm for rural scenery 
than myself, and my favourite taste was 
amply indulged during the sixteen years I 
lived at Olney. The noises which surround 
me in my present situation of carriages and 
carts, and London cries, is a strong contrast 
to the sound of falling waters, and the notes 
of thrushes and nightingales. But London, 
noisy and dirty as it is, zs my post; and if 
not directly my choice, has a much more 
powerful recommendation ; it was chosen for 
me by the wisdom and goodness of Him 
whose trust I am, and whom it is my desire 
to serve, and therefore I am well satisfied 
with it. The prospect of a numerous and 
attentive congregation exceeds all that the 
mountains and lakes of Westmoreland can 
afford; and their singing, when their eyes 
tell me their voices come from the heart, is 
more melodious in my ear than the sweetest 
music of the woods. What you are pleased 
to say, my dear madam, of the'state of your 
mind, I understand perfectly well. I have 
stood upon that ground myself. I see what 
you yet want to set you quite at ease; and 
though I cannot give it you, I'trust that He 
who has already taught you what to desire, 
will, in His own best time, do everything for 
you and in you which is necessary to make 
you as happy as is compatible with the 
present state of infirmity and’ warfare ; but 
He must be waited on, and waited for, to do 
this ; and for our encouragement it is written, 
as in golden letters, over the gate of His 
mercy, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive ; knock, 
and it shall be opened to you.’ We 
are apt to wonder that ‘when what we 
accounted hindrances are removed, and the 
things which we conceived would be great 








advantages are put within our power, still there | 


is a secret something in the way which proves 
itself to be independent of all external 
changes, because it is not affected by them. 
The disorder we complain of is inferna/, and 
in allusion to our Lord's words on another 
occasion, I may say it is not that which sur- 
rounds us, it is notanything in our outward 


situation that can prevent or retard our ad- |~ 


vancesin religion; we are impeded by that 
which is within. So far as our hearts are 
right, all places and circumstances, which 
God’s wise and good providence allots us 
are nearly equal; their hindrances will prove 
helps,. their losses gains, and crosses will 
ripen into comforts. When we understand 
what the Scripture teaches of the person, 
love, and offices of Christ, the necessity and 
final causes of His humiliation. unto death, 
and feel our own need of such a Saviour, we 
then know Him to be the Light, the Sun of 
the world and of the soul; the Source of all 
spiritual light, life,and comfort ; having access 
by God to Him, and receiving out of His 
fulness grace for grace. At the same time It 
must be admitted that the Christian life is a 
warfare. Much within us and much without 
us must be resisted. In such a world as 
this, and with such a nature as ours, there 
will be a Constant call for self-denial.” 

The failure to which Hannah More alludes 
in her life at Cowslip Green led her to look 


more deeply into the true sources and aims of 


life, and to see how all strong, pure, and noble 
life derives power from union with God 
through Jesus Christ, and finds its expres- 
sion in a wide love for humanity and in 
faithful service. 

One of the first results of her endeavour to 
write something of more weight and influence 


than the lively pieces which had charmed a | 


circle of admiring friends, was the publication 
of an essay on “ The Importanceof the Man- 
ners of the Great to General Society.” Mixing 


as she did among the class of persons whose | 


manners she censures, and including among 
them personal friends, she felt that she had 
often allowed much to pass without remark, 
which was not only wrong in itself, but which 
spread downwards through the lower strata of 
society, and did even more mischief there 
than in the class where it had had its origin. 
The desire to enter a protest against the evils 
existing in the upper classes of society, and 
the feeling now growing within her that man 
cannot stand alone, but is linked by insepa- 
rable ties to all his fellow-men, were the chief 
motives which prompted this pamphlet. 
These she expresses in a letter to her sister— 
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“ My book is now before the public, with its 
sounding title, ‘ Thoughts on the Importance 
of the Manners of the Great to General 
Society.’ I really was fearful lest many of 
those with whom I live a good deal. might 
think that my own views and theirs were too 
much alike. Occasions, indeed, continually 
occur in which I speak honestly and point- 
edly, but all one can do in a promiscuous 





| Gospels. 
| deep; it is but a superficial view of the sub- 
ject; it is confined to prevailing practical 


society is not so much to start religious 
topics as to extract from common subjects 
some useful and awful truth, and to counter- 
act the mischief of a popular sentiment by 
one drawn from religion; and if I do any 
little good, it is in this way; and this they 
will in a degree endure. I find people are 
ready enough to join you in reprobating vice ; 
they are not ad// vicious, but their standard, if 
right, is low; it is not the standard of the 
In this little book I have not gone 


evils: Should this succeed, I hope by the 
blessing of God another time to attack more 
strongly the principle. J have not owned 


myself the author; not so much because of 
that fear of man which ‘ worketh asnare,’ as 
because, if anonymous, it may be ascribed to 
some better person ; and because I fear I do 
not live as I write. 


I hope it may be useful 
to myself, at least, as I give a sort of public 
pledge of my principles, to which I pray I 
may be enabled to act up.” 

The book went into five editions before 
the end of the year. Hannah More was still 
in town, and wherever she went heard it dis- 
cussed, and guesses made at the author. It 
was at first ascribed to Wilberforce, then to 
the Bishop of London. ‘When the author 
is discovered,” Hannah More writes, “I 
shall expect to find almost every door shut 
against me ; mais n’importe, I shall only be 
sent to my darling retirement.” But the 
secret soon crept out, and by the readiness 
with which it was ascribed to Hannah More, 
it would appear that no one who knew her 
felt that the principles she expressed in the 
book were incongruous with her practice ; 
and probably she had borne more unconscious 
testimony than she was aware of to the 
Strength of her religious principles while 
mixing in the society of the day, for in 
writing to Mr. Newton about this time she 
says, “When I am in the great world I con- 
sider myself as in an.enemy’s country, and 
as beset with snares, and this puts me on my 
guard. Fears and snares seem necessary to 
excite my circumspection ; for it is certain 
that my mind has more languor, and my faith 


less energy at; Cowslip Green, where I have 
no temptation from without, and where I live 
in the full enjoyment and constant perusal 
of the most beautiful objects of inanimate 
nature.” Horace. Walpole had also already 
bestowed uponj her in good-humored raillery 
the title of St. Hannah, 

The book itself, although linked by its aim 
to the deeper earnestness which. belongs 
rather to the present century than to the last, 
has still the cold formality and the superficial 
treatment of a; subject which are character- 
istic of the age which was then passing away. 
Outside change is nearly all which is asked 
for; the deeper principles of life are not 
sounded. “The great” are the rich and 
titled; they are to be the leaders of the 
world, the other classes simply follow them 
without independent action on fixed princi- 
ples. ‘The great,” on this account as much 
as for the sake:of truth and right, are to give 
up certain practices which corrupt society. 
These are—extravagance ; gaming ; Sabbath- 
breaking ; neglect of family worship; the 
practice of allowing to servants the sale of 
the cards used in the house; the habit of 
directing servants to deny admission to visi- 
tors by the social falsehood, “ot at home ;” 
Sunday concerts. of sacred music; the fre- | 
quenting of public gardens on Sunday ; the 
checking of charity by the fashionable habit 
of commenting constantly on the “ ingratitude 
of the poor,” and the calling of vices by fine 
names. On each of these evils Hannah 
More writes with good sense, and the mode- 
ration of a lady accustomed to society. 
“Thoughts on the Manners of the Great” 
was but an introductory book to.a work 
which Hannah More published two years 
afterwards, in which she fulfilled her hope 
that. she “might, by the blessing of God, 
attack more strongly the principle.” The 
second book she called “‘ An Estimate of the 
Religion of the Fashionable World.” This, 
like her former work, is grounded: to some 
extent on the idea that religion spreads down- 
ward, descending from the upper to the 
middle and lower classes. But at that very 
period when Hannah More wrote to show 
that the religion of “the great” was limited 
to one or two! ideas, there was among the 
middle classes a: far fuller theology, and a 
sufficient grasp of religious truths to resist 
the current of wild extravagance surging up 
from the later days of the French Revolution. 
The wane of religion in the upper class is 
traced to several causes, the first of which 
is the prejudice, still surviving, which was 
created at the Restoration against Puritanism, 
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when “ party was no longer confined to poli- 
tical distinctions, but became a part of morals, 
and was carried into religion. The more 
profligate of the court party began to connect 
the idea of devotion with that of republican- 
ism, and to prove their aversion to the one 
thought they could never cast too much 
ridicule on the other. It was not till piety 
was thus unfortunately brought into disrepute 
that persons of condition thought it made 
their sincerity, their abilities, or their good 
breeding questionable to appear openly on 
the side of religion. Before this, a strict 
attachment to piety did not subtract from a 
great reputation. Men were not thought the 
worse lawyers, generals, legislators, or his- 
torians, for believing and even defending the 
religion of their country. The gallant Sir 
Philip Sidney, the politic and sagacious Bur- 
leigh, the all-accomplished Falkland, not only 
publicly owned their belief in Christianity, 
but wrote things of a religious nature. These 
instances, and many others which might be 
adduced, are not, it will be allowed, selected 
from among contemplative recluses or grave 
divines, but from the busy, the active, the 
illustrious, from public characters, from men 
of strong passions, beset with great tempta- 
tions; distinguished actors on the stage of 
life, and whose respective claims to the title 
of fine gentlemen, brave soldiers, or able 
statesmen, have never been called in ques- 
tion.” 

Amongst the other causes of the irreligion 
of the upper classes, Hannah More mentions 
the influence of French literature, Voltaire 
and Rousseau, and especially the want of 
religious education. Her remarks under this 
head have in them a good sense, which has 
often been wanting in later discussions on 
the same subject: “Religion is the only 
thing in which we seem to look for the end 
without making use of the means; and yet 
it would not be more surprising if we were to 
expect that our children should become artists 
and scholars without being bred to arts and 
languages, than it is to look for a Christian 
world without a Christian education. Shall 
we expect then, since men can only become 
scholars by diligent labour, that they shall 
become Christians by mere chance? Shall 
we be surprised if those do not fulfil the 
offices of religion who are not trained to an 
acquaintance with them? Religion, if taught 
at all, is taught rather incidentally, as a thing 
of subordinate value, than as the leading 
principle of human actions, the great animat- 
ing spring of human conduct.” 

Prominent amongst the drawbacks to 





religion arising from society Hannah More 
places the “ habit of living in a crowd,” even 


though that crowd may consist of ‘the best 
company,” persons intellectual, well-prin- 
cipled, or even eminently pious. “So many 


books of rigid morality,” in which low motives 
for virtue are urged, such as prudence, self- 
interest, are also mentioned as aiding to 
lower the place of religion ; and others again, 
in which benevolence is set forth, as including 
in itself the whole root and principle of re- 
ligion, apart from God or holiness. Neither 
morality nor benevolence is the whole of 
religion. ‘“ When there will be no distress to 
be relieved, no injuries to be forgiven, no 
evil habits to be subdued, there will be a 
Creator to be blessed and adored, a Re- 
deemer to be loved and praised.” 

In two years “ An Estimate of the Religion 
of the Fashionable World” passed through 
five editions, and seems to have been largely 
read by the class for whom it was written. 
Perhaps no one else but Hannah More could 
have written at that time a book on the sub- 
ject of religion which would have been read 
by “the fashionable world ;” but her intimate 
acquaintance with this circle, the complete 
entrée to it which her charming conversation 
and manners had given her, the general ad- 
miration she excited, and her known prin- 
ciples, fitted her in a very peculiar degree for 
the work. At the same time it will be easily 
seen that it required no little ammount of 
courage and steadfastness to duty to write on 
such an unpopular subject for the very circle 
in which her little lively pieces had always 
met with so much applause. No attempt is 
made to smooth things over, but the whole 
book is characterized by perfect simplicity, 
independence, and straightforwardness. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE DAWNING LIGHT. 


UP to this time Hannah More's four sisters 
had continued to carry on the school in 
Bristol, spending the summer holidays every 
year at Cowslip Green. Thirty-three years 
had passed away since, as Miss Sally More 
told Dr. Johnson, they had set out to seek 
their fortunes, with nothing but a big 
empty house and a little /arning. And 
now they had made sufficient money by their 
school to live upon, and to build fer them- 
selves a good house in Pulteney Street, Bath. 
Here they intended to reside during the 
winter, which Hannah generally spent in 
London, or in visiting friends, and they would 


still spend the summers together at her cot- 


tage at Cowslip Green. Their retirement from 
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the school brought the sisters together once 
more, and formed for Hannah a home with 
natural obligations and ties, such as hitherto 
she had lived almost independently of. ‘The 
sisters had been accustomed to lives of use- 
fulness and order, duty having a much 
stronger claim upon them than pleasure, and 
in their intercourse with others they had had 
rather to seek the highest good of those 
around them, than merely to gratify and 
please. The influence therefore which they 
now brought into Hannah More’s life was to 


| detach her still more from the restless round 


| of visiting among a crowd of persons, and to 


| 
| 





|| settle her to a more steadfast choice of her 
| work in life, and to the concentration of 
||| her thoughts and energies upon it. 


She still maintained a constant correspond- 
ence, however, at this time with nearly all 
the persons of note in the world; and the 
many-sidedness of her character may be seen 
from the names of those who regarded her as 
a valued friend, and “with whom she had 
genuine sympathy, but who had very little 
with one another. Thusamong her frequent 
correspondents we find Horace Walpole, 
John Newton, Mr. Pepys, Dr. Horne, Mrs. 
Garrick, Mrs. Trimmer, Rev. Richard Cecil, 
Mrs. Montagu (Queen of the ‘Bas Bleu’), 
Bishop Porteus, Mr. Soame, Jenyns, Mr. 
Wilberforce, and many others as diverse in 
character, but of less note.” 

The sisters had also the pleasure of enter- 
taining many of Hannah’s friends at different 
times in the cottage at Cowslip Green, and, 
amongst others, John Newton, from whom we 
find the following characteristic letter, written 
on his return with Mrs. Newton from this 
visit :— 

“September 7th, 1791. 

** *In Helicon could I my pen dip, 

I might attempt the praise of Mendip ; 
Were bards a hundred I’d outstrip ’em 
If equal to the theme of Shipham ; 
But harder still the task I ween, 

To give its due to Cowslip Green !’ 

“T send to you and by you my fivefold 
thanks to five ladies who will always be dear 
tomy heart. I have no reason to think that 
I ever lived a single day so as to wish to live 
it over again. But were I obliged to retrace 
some one past week, and to choose which 
it should be, I think the week I spent at the 
foot of Mendip would certainly have its claim. 
I contracted a sort of friendship for Mendip 
while I was with you, and therefore you will 
not wonder that when I was at King’s Weston 
it gave me some pleasure to see my new old 
friend peeping at me over the inferior hills. 





I immediately recognised him or her (which 
Miss Sally pleases), and was so foolish as 
almost to envy a hill, which, if it had eyes 
like me, might look at Cowslip Green from 
morning tillnight. I descended from King’s 
Weston Hill, therefore, with some reluctance. 
What a prospect was I forced to give up! 
I thought, like Peter, ‘ it is good to be here.’ 
But then neither he nor I was designed to 
spend our days on the top of a hill, however 
glorious the prospect. He had something 
better to do for his Lord, and so, I hope, have 
I. If so, farewell then the happy retirement 
of Mendip, and the view of it from King’s 
Weston, and welcome the noise and dirt of 
Cheapside and of Coleman Street.” 

We have now brought Hannah More’s 
life down towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. We have seen hera woman of that 
century, living in the very centre of its intel- 
lectual life, and manifesting in herself many 
of its tendencies. The change we shall find 
henceforward.in her character and in the aim 
and work of her life must not be ascribed 
merely to an individual awakening to the true 
sense of life and its higher purposes, nor to 
merely personal growth. Hannah More’s 
course was undoubtedly one in which she 
constantly “ forgot those things which were 
behind in pressing on to those things which 
were before ;” but the deeper earnestness and 
the wider sympathy and love into which we 
find her passing were not peculiar to her as 
an individual in that age. She was, however, 
particularly susceptible to the best influences 
at work ; she allowed neither pride nor pre- 
judice to close her mind against these, but 
opened her whole nature to receive the clearer 
light dawning on the world, and to drink in 
the early dew of the coming day. Thus we 
shall find that she not only was ready for 
the work of her time, but was able to give 
an impulse to general progress, and to sow 
the seeds for thought for the future. 

One of the most striking features of the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century is its 
indifference to human suffering and life; 
coldness and egotism everywhere prevailed ; 
satire fed the bitterness and cynicism of the 
age with scoffs at humanity; all its deformi- 
ties and weaknesses were exhibited to view, 
and made the subject of mocking jest ; there 
was no respect for man as “the noblest work 
of God,” no tenderness nor pity for his fall, 
no regard for his inalienable rights. The 
result of this spirit may be seen in the slave 
trade abroad ; the utter ignorance and degra- 
dation of the poor at home, in the treatment 
of criminals in prisons, and in the frequent 
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executions. Even the Church of Christ 
itself seemed to have lost sight of the com- 
mand to “go into} all the world, to preach 
the gospel to every creature. 

Against this narrowness that cramped the 
very heart of humanity there arose towards 
the end of the century a vigorous reaction, 
out of which sprang some very strong con- 
victions of certain new ideas, or rather of 
certain lost truths, for they were really prin- 
ciples lying in the very foundation of Chris- 
tianity. The feeling was gaining ground that 
all mankind formed but one family, that 
each brother had his rights, and all had 
claims on one another. In France this per-' 
ception expressed itself in the words soon 
empty enough, “Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.” In England, the first to recog- 
nise the truth and give it its due place were 
the most earnest Christians of the day, for 
they saw in it at once the forgotten teaching 
of Christ their Lord, the divine Son of man. 

Howard visited the prisons ; Wilberforce 
roused England to the guilt of the slave 
trade; Raikes began to care for the little 
children of the poor, and to gather them 
into Sunday schools ; the heathen of distant 
lands were for the first time” acknowledged 
to have claims upon their Christian brethren; 
and Cowper, the most Christian poet of the 
time, raised his song in the dark gloom 
around him, and sang,— 


“ How then should I and any man that lives 
Be strangers to each other? 

What edge of subtlety canst thou suppose 
Keen enough (wise and skilful as thou art), 
To cut the link of brotherhood by which 
One common Maker bound me to the kind ? 
Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to me.” 


One of the first expressions of Hannah 
More’s sympathy with this rising feeling of 
the time is in her little poem on “Slavery,” 
written, as she says, “in such a hurry as no 
poem should ever be written in, but good or 
bad, if it does not come out at the particular 
moment when the discussion comes on in 
Parliament it will not be worth a straw; here 
time is everything..” : 

The poem begins with an apostrophe to 
Liberty, demanding why her sun, intended 
to shine equally on all, should only bless the 
north. 


‘* Why should fell darkness half the south infest ? 
Why lies sad Afric quenched in total night ?” 


The equal worth and right of every man to 
all the blessings life can afford are vigorously 





expressed, and some of the best lines Hannah 


More ever wrote are in this poem. It 
must be remembered that while the senti- 
ment they express is familiar enough to us, 
and beyond dispute, it required no little 










courage at the time to exclaim,— 


‘* Perish th’ illiberal thought which would debase 
The native genius of the sable race.! 

Perish the proud philosophy, which sought 

To rob them of the powers of egual thought ! 
Does then the immortal principle within 

Change with :the casual colour of the skin? 

Does matter govern spirit? or is mind 

Degraded by the form to which ’tis joined ? 

No, they have heads to think and hearts to feel, 
And souls to act with firm, if erring zeal ; 

For they have keen affections, kind desires, 

Love strong as death, and active patriot fires : 
All the rude energy, the fervid flame, 

Of high-souled passion and ingenuous shame ; 
Strong but luxuriant virtues boldly shoot 

From the wild vigour of the savage root.” | 





“ Hold, murderers, hold, nor aggravate distress, 
Respect the passions you yourselves. possess : 

E’en you, of ruffian heart and ruthless hand, 

Love your own offspring and your native land. 
Oh, think how absence the loved scene endears 
To him whose food is groans, whose drink is tears. 
If warm your heart to British feeling true, 

As dear his land to him as yours to you ; 

And liberty, in you a hallowed flame, 

Burns unextinguished in his breast the same. 

Then leave him holy freedom’s cheering smile, 
The heaven-taught fondness for the parent soil ; 
Revere affections mingled with our frame, 

In every nature, every clime the same : 

In all these feelings equal sway maintain ; 

In all the love of home and freedom reign ; 

And Tempe’s vale and parched Angola’s sand 
One equal fondness of, their sons command.” | 





Then passing from the slave dealer, with no ‘' 


regard for the brotherhood of men, Hannah 


More addresses all tyrants and oppressors, | ; 


who “make millions wretched ’’ for the sake | 
of gain or power :— 


“In reason’s eye, in wisdom’s fair account, 


Your sum of glory boasts a like amount ; ‘a 


The means may differ, but the end’s the same, 
Conquest is pillage with a finer name. 

Who makes the sum of human blessings less, 

Or sinks the stock of general happiness, 

Though erring fame may grace, though false renown 
His life may blazon, or his memory crown; 

Yet the last audit shall reverse the cause, 

And God shall vindicate His broken laws.” 


The poem concludes with the prayer :— 


“ And Thou! great Source of nature and of grace, 
Who of one blood didst form the human race ; 
Look down in mercy in Thy chosen time, 

‘With equal eye on Afric’s suffering clime ; 7 
Disperse her shades of intellectual night, | 
Repeat Thy great command, Let there be light ! a 
Bring each benighted soul, great God, to Thee, 
And with Thy wide salvation make them free.”’ 
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A TRIP TO THE SUGAR DISTRICTS OF NORTHERN 
QUEENSLAND. 
BY CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Wuat would my prudent readers think of a |single house to be seen. The country is one 
man who deliberately started on a sea voyage | unbroken flat, liable to be flooded whenever 
as long in time and half as long in distance, |the tropical rains set in, and therefore the 
as from Liverpool to New York, in a steamer | township is situated at a distance of four 
little larger and scarcely more convenient | miles from the river. And sucha township! 
than one of our Margate packets ? |there are literally no streets, and very few 

Yet here am I on board the Zinonce, one | houses, though even this small place could 
of the narrowest, longest, most dangerous and | boast four public-houses in this early stage of 
uncomfortable little steamboats that ever|its development. ‘The fact is that Broad- 
pretended to call herself a sea-going craft. sound has been made by, and depends almost 
The voyage will occupy a fortnight or more ; | entirely upon, the traffic to and from the great 
we have more than twenty cabin passengers, | Peak Downs copper mines. It so happens 
fortunately all of the male sex, and there is | that the road through the bush from this spot 
no place to sleep in excepting the sofas in | to the mines is considerably shorter than the 
the saloon. There is one small cupboard | old route from Rockhampton, and hence the 
in which we can take turns to dress and un- | traffic has been diverted, and the steamer is 
dress, and to perform some mild attempt at | obliged to come up the dangerous little river 
ablutions. This cupboard has no light, and|and fetch away the hundreds of tons of 
is so low that I invariably bump my head | smelted copper which pass through this place 
against the beam. Our luggage is piled up | every month. 
in an indiscriminate heap in one corner, and | We had to remain twenty-four hours in this 
as it can only be got at with intense difficulty, | wretched spot in order to take on board our 
most of the passengers go to sleep at night in | copper, which is tossed slab by slab into the 
their day attire, and make believe to “get up” | hold, and is therefore a work of time. As 
in the morning. As we are in the tropics, every slab weighs more than one hundred 
I cannot make up my mind to forego my | pounds, and has to be carried along a plank 
usual bath, so I arise very early and engage | some considerable distance, and the men are 
a sailor to pour buckets of sea water over me | engaged at this work for many hours, it must 
whilst the deck is being soused. |be heavy labour in a tropical climate. 

We are now approaching the limits of| The only thing worth seeing here is the 
civilization, and are daily getting nearer to | tide in the river, which rises and falls about 
the northernmost point of Queensland, from | thirty feet. When it fairly commences to run 
whence it is not far tothe almost unexplored | up it comes in like a sluice, and is more like 
regions of New Guinea and its adjacent|the rush of water into a lock than anything 
islands. Our trip commenced at Rock-|else, for in a very few minutes the steamer 
HAMPTON, which may be called the /has risen several feet, and woe betide her 
northern capital of Queensland, and indeed unless she be very securely moored ! as she 
the last town of any size along the eastern | would be inevitably wrecked in a very short 
coast of Australia, There are, however, | space of time. 
many other ports of more or less importance} ‘The force with which the salt water rushes 
further north, and some of these are growing | up this deep narrow river is almost incredible, 
with the growth of the sugar industry, and |and when the tide turns it takes but a very 
will eventually be large and thriving towns. |little while to leave the steamer helplessly 

We are going to call at several of these, |stranded in the mud. We had to go out of 
and shall obtain some insight into the work- | this fiercely running, tortuous tidal river by 
ing of the sugar plantations and the employ- | moonlight, a most dangerous operation ex- 
ment of South Sea labour. cept under very skilful and experienced 

The following afternoon, or about thirty | guidance. It was necessary to do something 
hours from our starting-point, found us an-| to beguile the tedium of the enforced deten- 
chored alongside the wharf at Broadsound. | ‘tion in this very uninteresting port, so having 
say “wharf” advisedly, as there is not a| exhausted the sights that were to be seen in 
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the not very extensive township, where, by 
the way, we had a delightful night’s rest and 
a delicious bathe, I started for a walk to 
a neighbouring piece of thick “ scrub,” on a 
natural history expedition, in company with a 
most intelligent and enterprising Inspector of 
schools, who formed one of our party on 
board the Zinonee. ‘To gain this scrub we 
had to cross a wide level plain, apparently 
quite devoid of life, and far enough from any 
human habitation. After marching for about 
a mile across this plain we suddenly and 
most unexpectedly came upon a “camp.” of 
“ black fellows ” concealed behind a clump of 
trees. The “ blacks” in these northern dis- 
tricts are rather uncertain in their character, 
and as we had no means of knowing whether 
these fellows were friendly or not, we halted. 
Out came a tall “ darkey,” perfectly naked, 
but painted in various parts of his body, and 
decked as to his long hair with an astonishing 
head-dress of feathers. He approached and 
surveyed us, and we could see a tomahawk 
in his hand. That looked pleasant, seeing 
that our only weapon was one umbrella be- 
tweenus. Out came another and another, 
and so on till eight men were approaching 
us—dressed like the otherfellow, and mostly 
armed. We stood quite still, and tried to look 
The 
“ indigenes” came on. We stood motionless, 
and then began to “ yabber” them, which 
means “‘talkee talkee.” They had but a very 
limited knowledge of our language, and we 
had a still smaller acquaintance with theirs. 
However, they seemed to know what a 
steamer was, so I pointed oracularly to the 
far distance where our vessel lay, hidden by 
mangrove swamps, and devoutly wished I 
was on board. We made signs to them to 
accompany us thither, and pronounced the 
magic word “tobacco,” which afforded great 
satisfaction. I then suggested that they 
might as well put on shirts, so off they darted 
to the camp, where their sable “ gins” sat 
watching the movements of their lords. Soon 
they reappeared, some with portions of old 
Crimean shirts, but most of them with cotton 
pocket-handkerchiefs, with which they tried 
to make themselves presentable, and often 
shrieked with laughter over their own futile 
endeavours. And so we trudged along with 
our newly formed allies, keeping a quiet look- 
out on the tomahawk and club-men, and try- 
ing not to let them get into the rear. They 
proved perfectly harmless and probably 
meant no harm ; but when in the power of 
wild and capricious savages there is a vague 
feeling that they might take a fancy to your 


scalp, or at any rate give you a tap with one 
of their “ nullah nullahs.” 

I have been informed that a thoroughly 
domesticated and faithful “ black fellow ” has 
been known to ask his master not to march 
before him when out on a long excursion, as 
the temptation to strike down a white man 
from behind is almost irresistible to an Aus- 
tralian native. 

When on board the steamer again we were 
told that we ought not to have gone out so 
far without revolvers, for the very sight of 
firearms strikes terror into the “ black ” heart. 
It is needless to say that our natural history 
excursion came to an untimely end. 

This school Inspector was an enthusiastic 
collector, and we had another opportunity of 
getting up an expedition under more favour- 
able auspices when we were at Mackay— 
some way further north. Snails were his par- 
ticular hobby, and he had discovered several 
fine species hitherto unknown to fame. 
modus operandi was to make for a neighbour- 


“I 








His || 


ing “ scrub,” and to attack the loose bark of | 


old or fallen trees, ripping off huge strips and 


overturning big logs to see what treasures 


might be hidden beneath them. 

On our first expedition, when we turned 
over the first and second logs, there were no 
snails, but some huge centipedes about seven 
to eight inches long appeared much dis- 
turbed. My friend thought nothing of these, 
but coolly cut them in two with his knife. 
The separate pieces ran away on fifty legs 
each, but whether they eventually died, or 
grew into two distinct centipedes, I am un- 
able to determine. We came upon a great 
many scorpions, so that altogether hunting 
for snails is rather jolly. One curious fact 
we noticed, which was that broken snail 
shells often lay around a large flat stone. 
These were the remains of an onithological 
feast. The bird—I do not know the species, 
but he must be a very knowing fellow—carries | 
the snail to the stone, where he either drops 
it upon the stone or taps it thereon until the 


morsel. 
must form a very good meal. 
to cross. You will probably inquire what 


this can possibly be. It is flat ground covered 
with long grass, but intersected by deep sinu- 


describe. These ruts are about a foot deep, 
and wind about in a complicated manner, 








much like the maps of the ‘‘maze” at 





— 





shell is broken, and he then eats the savoury | 4 
_ As most of these shells measure || 7 
five or six inches round the base, the contents || 7 


In hunting for curiosities, we came upon a ii 
broad piece of “devil devil” which we had | § 


ous ruts in a manner quite impossible to | 
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Hampton Court. You can only get over it 
by stepping from tuft to tuft of the thick 
grass. This is fearful ground to come upon 
on horseback, though we found the red kan- 
garoos hopping about and apparently enjoy- 
ing it. Various theories have been formed to 
account for the formation of “ devil devil.” 
Probably it is caused by the tremendous 
rush of the water during flood-time, which 
dissolves and carries away the soft earth 
between the roots of the coarse grass, leaving 
behind it the grass itself, and the earth which 
its strong roots hold together. Whatever 
the cause may be, the effect is singularly dis- 
agreeable. 

While speaking of snails, birds, and other 
creatures, it will be a good time to introduce 
another of our passengers—a most eccentric 
fellow. This is a very ugly and odd-looking 
dog, who appears to belong to no one in par- 
ticular. He is in the habit of joining this 
steamer when she starts on her voyage from 
Rockhampton. He lands at the different 


| ports, selecting sometimes one, sometimes 


another, at which he remains until the 
steamer comes there again on her return 
voyage southwards. What he does no one 
knows, nor what induces him to select any 
particular port for his stay. One thing, how- 
ever, is always certain ; he is sure to come 
on board before the steamer sails again for 
Rockhampton, though he may perhaps have 
had to wait for her return for a week or 
more. 

The port of Mackay—one of the principal 
sugar ports of Queensland—is situated on the 
Pioneer river, in latitude about 21° south. 
We had to anchor at the mouth of the river 
until the tide rose sufficiently to allow of our 
vessel to enter. Going up the Pioneer river 
is very much like going down a corkscrew, 
and you soon become hopelessly lost in the 
endeavour to realize the position of your 
ship. Four miles from the sea stands the 
town of Mackay, and above that place on 
either side the river are broad tracts of rich 
deep alluvial black soil, the finest possible 
country for sugar-growing. Beyond the belt 
of black soil, which is only a few miles in 
width, it is quite impossible to cultivate the 
sugar-cane. Probably this district may be 
taken as a type of all the sugar countries of 
Australia, and it may be well at this place to 
introduce a few remarks on sugar-growing. 
The soil must be the deposit of flood-land, 
and is therefore mostly found near the banks 
of rivers, and only extends to a moderate 
distance on either side. At the end of 1874 
there were between fourteen and fifteen thou- 








sand acres of land under sugar cultivation in 
Queensland, and of these, five thousand, or 
more than one-third, were in the Mackay 
district, on the Pioneer river ; another five 
thousand were in the Brisbane and Logan 
districts, very near the New South Wales 
border, and as far south as latitude 27° and 
28°. Inthe Wide Bay district, on the banks 
of the beautiful Mary river, there were three 
thousand five hundred acres under sugar, and 
the remaining thousand or fifteen hundred 
acres were principally distributed over the 
newly opened up districts in the far north of 
the coloay. Probably a gradual increase in 

the quantity of land cleared for sugar culti- 

vation will appear in the returns of later 
years when published, though there has been 

some check to the high hopes with which 

planters engaged in this profitable industry, 

from the fact that a very destructive enemy 
in the shape of “rust” has lately done great 
damage amongst the crops. A small but 
most valuable handbook of the colony of 
Queensland, published under the auspices of 
Mr. Daintree, late Agent-General for Queens- 
land, contains much interesting information 

of a practical kind on the subject of sugar- 

growing, and to this any person desirous of 
embarking in so profitable and pleasantan oc- 

cupation may be referred. The handbook can 

be obtained at the offices of the Queensland 

Government, Charing Cross. In this hand- 

book are published some most valuable 

statistics relative to the cost of sugar cultiva- 

tion, kindly furnished by Colonel Fielding, 

by the Maryborough Sugar Company, and by 

other equally disinterested parties, all eager 

to show the wonderful capabilities of Queens- 

land as a sugar-producing country. 

There is, however, one great difficulty, and 
that is the labour question. How are the 
planters to procure suitable labour at a suit- 
able price? When I was in the Mackay and 
Maryborough districts there were large num- 
bers of Polynesians,* or, as they are called, 

* A return published by the Queensland Govern- 
ment in 1876 shows that since the first immigration 
of Polynesians in 1858, there have been introduced 
into the colony of Queensland 9,197 South Sea 
Islanders, only 231 of whom were females ; and there 
are 53 different islands from which they came. 

As many as 3,967 have been returned to their homes, 
and 648 are known to have died in the colony. This 
would leave 4,582 remaining, but it is believed that 
many of these have died or gone to other colonies. It 
is not known how many languages are spoken by 
the islanders, for sometimes two or three different 
languages are spoken in one island. There is no 
European in Queensland competent to interpret these 
languages, but there are many time-expired islanders 
in the colony who speak English well enough to 
act as interpreters when required. 
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Kanaka boys, engaged in the sugar planta- 
tions, not only in the hot and stifling work 
of “trashing” the cane, but also in the 
various departments of: the sugar factory 
itself. A blither, merrier, healthier set of 
men I never saw anywhere, and I only wish 
our agricultural labourers at home were half 
as well housed and fed. On one plantation 
which I visited there were about a dozen 
women engaged with their husbands and 
employed in field work. The clothing of 
these sons and daughters of the southern 
isles was of the scantiest whilst at their work 
amongst the cane, but this enabled one to 
admire the marvellous symmetry and splendid 
physique of all these dusky labourers. It 
was evident that they were not only well fed 
and cared for, but that ‘they were not dis- 
tressed by overwork. 

It is the delight of these semi-civilized and 
generally very tractable people to come out 
in full European costume on Sunday, a day 
rigorously observed inthe colony. Indeed, 
some of them are quite dandies, and I shall 
not easily forget how very much my own 
modest attire was thrown into the shade one 
Sunday morning in Maryborough, by meeting 
a Kanaka “ swell” on his way to church. He 
was got up in Regent Street style with frock 
coat, white “ bell topper hat,” and silk um- 
brella, and looked as little like a s/ave as any 
man one could possibly imagine. 

A friend who was walking with me re- 
marked, “ There goes one of those poor 
slaves they are so distressed about in Eng- 
land!” 

However, I must not go into the vexed 
question of importation of Polynesian 
labourers. 

No doubt many excesses were committed 
in many of the islands, and men were kid- 
napped by unscrupulous skippers and taken 
away against their will. But I honestly 
believe this was not done by Queensland 
vessels at all, and if it were the exception to 
the general rule was very limited, and any 
attempt to evade the strict Government re- 
quirements was promptly and _ severely 
punished. I attended a trial where one 
skipper was convicted of an offence against 
the immigration laws, and he quickly received 
sentence of hard labour for seven years. The 
real culprits were adventurers from the Fiji 
and other islands, but as Queensland em- 
ployed Polynesians she was classed with the 
offenders, without much inquiry, by philan- 
thropic people at home. I can only report 
what I observed myself, and this was deci- 
dedly in favour of employing Kanakas, many 





hundreds of whom I have seen in various 
parts of Queensland, and some of 
whom I have had working under me /or 
wages, whilst waiting for a ship to take them 
home, their three years’ term of service 
having expired. Most of these men said they 
should return to Queensland when they had 
paid a visit to their friends. One manager 
of a sugar plantation told me that he went 
down himself to the islands and personally | 
engaged over two hundred Kanakas, who |) 
willingly came with him. They certainly |, 
seemed very happy in his employ. 

Let us for a few minutes consider the va- || 
rious processes of sugar planting, cutting, || 
and manufacture, and in so doing I shall || 
verify my own personal observations by re- || 
ferring to the Government handbook. | 

When the ground is prepared and drilled | 
into rows from four to six feet apart, pieces | 
of cane about eighteen inches long are planted || 
in the drills about two feet from each other. || 
This was what I saw the Polynesian women || 
doing on the Pioneer river, and it is perfectly 
easy work for persons who are accustomed || 
to a tropical sun. It takes about fourteen | 
months for the plant to come to perfection. || 
It is then from eleven to fourteen feet high, || 
and about an inch and a half thick, but taper- || 
ing to the top. During the growth of the 
plant, the labour of “trashing” or pulling 
off the dead leaves, which dry and wither as 
each joint becomes mature, has to be con- 
stantly carried on. When the canes are 
eight or ten feet high, and the men are com- 
pletely shut in by them, and all air is excluded, 
this is very hot and distressing work for any 
but coloured men. I found it insufferably 
stifling to stand long amongst the canes, but 
the Kanakas worked there in a state of 
nudity with apparent ease. In this work 
there is some danger from snake-bites, there 
being many very poisonous snakes in Queens- 
land. These hardy Polynesians work bare- 
headed, but many of them have wonderful 
ideas as to dressing their hair. One sable 
youth had filled his bushy, curly wig with 
white ashes, which made him look like a 
Queen’s Counse! who had forgotten to put 
on his robes! The head-dresses of feathers 
were truly elaborate, as were some of their 
other ornamentations. One fellow was very | § 
proud of some empty cotton reels, one of | | 
which he had inserted in each ear by cutting 
a long slit in the lobe, whilst another carried 
a short clay pipe in a similar ear-slit. The 
sugar plant appears to be an accommodating 
one to cultivate, as you may have it growing 
in various stages, so as to keep up a constant | 
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supply for the mill during the crushing 
season, which lasts from June to December. 

If you leave it after cutting it all down, 
the roots throw up fresh shoots, and this may 
be done three times without exhausting the 
plant. These second crops are called 
“ratoons.” They are not so prolific as the 
first crop from cuttings, for whereas a good 
average crop of “ plant canes” should yield 
5,000 gallons of juice, or about two anda 
half tons of sugar to the acre, “ratoons”’ must 
not be expected to produce more than one 
and a half tons of sugar per acre. 

The Kanakas cut down the ripe cane in a 
very expert manner with a long sharp bill- 
hook. It is then cut into lengths of about 
three feet, whilst the tops are laid aside in 
heaps for future planting. The cut lengths 
are brought in bullock-carts to the mill, and 
there they are tossed into the feeder and are 
quickly drawn in by two enormous and 
powerful rollers, which discharge them on the 
otherside, lacerated, squashed, and splintered 
so that they can scarcely be recognised. 

These maimed fragments serve as fuel for 
the boilers, but as they passed through those 
heavy rollers they had given up copious 
streams of a thick white opaque fluid, to 
which your attention must now be directed. 
This juice has to be turned into sugar, and 
rum, and molasses before it leaves the works. 
As it descends from the crushed cane it is 
caught in a reservoir, and thence pumped up 
into receivers, lined with coils of steam pipes, 
where it is gently boiled. As it boils a thick 
scum rises to the surface, and has to be taken 
off. This scum is formed partly of sand and 
dirt adhering originally tothe cane. A little 
lime is now added to correct some part of 
the fermenting process. The syrup then 
runs down again to the lower level, and is 
passed through about half a dozen huge boil- 
ing vats, where it is kept in constant bubbling 
motion, and where men ladle it from vat to 
vat, whilst others skim it continually to ex- 
tract any dirt still left behind. From the 
furthest vat it is again raised aloft by means 
of a big “dipper,” which descends into the 
boiling fluid and is then drawn up and 
emptied into troughs, whence it flows on 
into large reservoirs, where it is allowed to 
cool and settle. From these reservoirs it 
passes on to the evaporating vessel, having 
first been turned by boiling from a density 
of ten degrees to one of twenty-eight degrees. 

In the evaporating vat a large wheel rotates 
slowly, letting the syrup fall from its sides in 
gentle streams, whilst a blast of hot air blow- 
ing over it licks up the water still more, and 


adensity is obtained of forty-two degrees, 
the evaporating temperature never exceeding 
about 160° Fahrenheit. When this process 
is completed the thickened syrup flows down 
into fresh vats, where crystallization sets in 
very rapidly, and the syrup is turned into 
sugar and molasses, or treacle. In order to 
separate the one from the other, the whole 
is put into centrifugal pans. These pans 
revolve at a speed of twelve hundred revo- 
lutions per minute, and the molasses fly off 
through finely perforated zinc sides, leaving 
the dry sugar behind. The molasses can be 
boiled again and more sugar extracted from 
them. After this they are cither sold for 
treacle or are distilled into rum. 

The process above described does not 
pretend to do more than convey to the 
reader an idea of how sugar is manufactured 
in a newly erected sugar mill in a new colony. 
Probably more complete and elaborate works 
may be found in the East and West Indies. 
I only narrate what I saw myself. To me it 
was intensely interesting to witness such 
active industry in a land which but a few 
years before was uncleared “scrub,” or thick 
coarse jungle grass, the haunt of the alligators 
which still abound in the Pioneer river. It 
was very exciting and delightful to ride 
through thick sugar plantations, with only 
room between the tall waving rows of canes 
for a single horseman ; then to ford the river 
and gallop along the banks, visiting one after 
another of the rising sugar factories. In one, 
where we were most hospitably regaled, the 
cane was all too young to be cut, and the 
planters appeared to be living a merry, rol- 
licking life, waiting for the harvest-time to 
arrive. Another planter was trying to get a 
huge iron boiler up the steep bank of the 
river. It had been floated up to his planta- 
tion, but the difficulty was to bring it ashore. 
About fifty stalwart naked Kanakas were 
hauling at it with chains and windlasses, but 
though these merry fellows had plenty of 
strength they did not quite know how to 
use it. The carriage and setting up of heavy 
machinery is always a difficulty in a new 
country, and is of course very expensive. 
Whether the cultivation of sugar is as profit- 
able now as it was then represented to me to 
be, I am unable to say. Probably loss by 
“rust” and other enemies may in some sense 
have proved to be the fly in this pot of sweet 
ointment, but if statistics are of any value, it 
would seem that the planters are not dis- 
couraged in their interesting attempts to in- 
crease their own wealth and that of the 





colony in which they have invested their 
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capital. In 1869 there were twenty-eight 
mills at work, turning out about 1,500 tons 
of sugar, 137,000 gallons of molasses, and 
74,000 gallons of rum. In 1874 there were 
seventy-one mills at work, with an out-turn 
of 12,000 tons of sugar, 650,000 gallons of 
molasses, and more than 200,000 gallons of 
rum. As far as it is possible to learn, there 
has been a still further increase in 1875 and 
1876. 

Taking the population of Queensland at 
about 150,oo0o—which is a little below the 
mark, 12,000 tons of sugar would give an 
allowance of about 180 pounds for every 
man, woman and child in the colony during 
the year 1874. 

These figures will clearly show that the 
colony is not only self-supporting, so far as 
regards sugar, but must have a considerable 
amount for exportation to other countries, 
and the same may no doubt be said of rum 
and molasses. 

The range of country on which sugar is 
grown in Queensland extends over more than 
one thousand miles in latitude, and thus 
embraces a considerable variety of climate. 

But to revert to my journey. A little to 
the north of Mackay, and exactly on the 
twentieth degree of south latitude, stands the 
town of Bowen, Port Denison. This port is 
certainly the finest harbour of Queensland, 
and may compete with any in Australia ex- 
cepting the unrivalled harbour of Sydney. 
The beautiful bay has a noble background 
of high hills, and is guarded from the storms 
of the Pacific by perfect barricades of islands, 
rocks and reefs, and long spits of sand. One 
of the delusions common to new countries 
occurred here some years ago. Bowen was 
to be the Melbourne of the north. There 
would have been a great many Melbournes if 
all the sanguine predictions of early settlers 
had become true. In this instance the pre- 
diction resulted in the building a solid wooden 
pier, nearly three quarters of a mile in length, 
a most creditable work, all the piles being of 
the best hardwood, and the fabric costing 
some £35,000. But the effect has been a 
total paralysis, under which Bowen now lies 
prostrate, with’empty houses and grass-grown 
streets. And yet there are, on a superficial 
view, more natural advantages in this spot 
for a fine town than in almost any other on 
the coast. Why, then, is it so poverty- 
stricken? Why do I see written over the 
two branch bank establishments in the town, 
“Business hours, ro to 1; Saturdays, ro to 
12”? The answer is a short one: there 
is no dack country. 


Here everything depends upon the country 
behind, and hence, as a rule, the most flou- 
rishing towns are on rivers which drain large 
areas. ; 

Look at BrisBaNeg, on the river of that 
name, which drains the whole country up to 
the mountain-range, on the summit of which 
lies the broad table-land of the Darling 
Downs. 

MARYBOROUGH also is a waterside town of 
importance. It stands upon the beautiful 
Mary river, which drains a very extensive 
district. ; 

ROCKHAMPTON, at the head of the naviga- 
tion of the Fitzroy, is second only to Brisbane 
in importance. The Fitzroy, which is navi- 
gable for large steamers for a distance of 
forty miles, drains a district almost as large 
as the whole of England. 

Mackay derives its importance from the 
broad rich flats that spread out on either side 
of the Pioneer river, and there is little doubt 
that the comparatively new town of CaARD- 
WELL, in latitude 18° south, will be an im- 
portant outlet for the district drained by the 
Herbert and other rivers. Although until 
lately the settlers have had to maintain a 
sort of hand-to-hand fight with the wild and 
untamable blacks of the north-eastern coast, 
yet the small town of Cardwell figures in the 
returns of 1874 as having exported five hun- 
dred tons of sugar besides other produce. 

As our little steamer was moored alongside 
the pier at Bowen, and we gazed down into 
the blue transparent waters of the bay, an 
almost irresistible desire seized us to take an 
instantaneous header from her bows, and 
enjoy a delicious swim in the warm still sea. 
But the warning voice was uttered, “ Beware 
of sharks!” This was sufficient to cool the 
ardour of the most resolute, for the sharks of 
those seas are monsters. A jovial squatter, 
who was one of our company on board, and 
who lived somewhere in this district, had his 
light American buggy at the pier foot awaiting 
him. He offered to solve the bathing diffi- 
culty by driving us to the “ ladies’ bathing 
cove,” a sheltered spot some two miles off, 
and we mounted his car with thanks. This 
gentleman was a veritable Jehu, and his 
horses were two wild, half-broken steeds that 
scorned the restraint of reins, and required 
no incentive from the whip. Off they went 
at a furious gallop over tracks full of gullies 
and pitfalls, and through little forests of un- 
cleared tree-stumps. Howthe driver managed 
to clear them was, and still is, a marvel that 
may never be solved. No carriage but an 





American buggy would safely bear such jolts 
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and bumps as we underwent during this wild | latitude 23° 30” nearly to the coast of New 
headlong ride. Guinea, in latitude south 9° 15”—a distance 

At length we reached the Ladies’ cove—a | in a direct line of 1,250 miles. - It stretches 
snug safe pool left by the high tides, and cut | along the coast at a mean distance of about 
off from all possibilities of sharks. It was thirty miles from the land, being sometimes 
equally safe from ladies, for there were none | not more than ten or fifteen, and at other 
within miles of the place, and we therefore | times as much as 100 miles distant from the 
enjoyed our well-earned swim in peace. | shore. 

TOWNSVILLE is the next port north of| Within this space there are many detached 
Bowen. This is an important place, and reefs of various sizes, and also many steep 
stands on a commanding eminence overlook- | islands. On the outer edge of the coral reef 
ing the broad bay. The water is here very | the ocean is of vast depth, often more than 
shallow, and we had to land in small boats, | 2,000 feet close to the reef. Within the 
leaving the steamer at a considerable distance | Great Barrier there is usually bottom at from 
from the shore. | twenty to thirty fathoms. Now the question 

In 1864, Mr. J. M. Black, an energetic | arises, how and when were these amazing 
explorer in Northern Queensland, discovered | reefs formed ? 
the present site of the now considerable town} The late Professor J. Beete Jukes, F.R.S., 
of Townsville. It was then, as Mr. Daintree | who was engaged in surveying this part of 
observes, ‘“‘the wilderness home of the wild the Australian coast, in the expedition under- 
savage, untrodden by the foot of the white | taken by the officers of H.M.S. AZ, during 
man.” It is now the outlet for a very rich and the years 1842—1846, thus speaks of these 
extensive district, including the gold mines reefs :— 
of the Cape river, the Gilbert, and the; “The Great Barrier reefs are found to form 
Burdekin. |a long submarine buttress or curtain along 

The exports of Townsville, which were the north-eastern coast of Australia, rising 
only about £8,000 in 1865, are now over precipitously from a very great depth. If it 
half a million annually—an increase only to| were to be laid dry, this great barrier would 
be accounted for by the great value of the be found to have aconsiderable resemblance 
lately discovered gold-fields in that district. | to a gigantic and irregular fortification, a 

The pursuit of gold is causing the country steep glacis crowned with a broken parapet 
in the far north to be settled, for we find that wall, and carried from one rising ground to 
very rich fields are now being worked on the another; the tower-like bastions of project- 
Palmer river, between the fifteenth and six-| ing and detached reefs, increasing this re- 
teenth degrees of south latitude. Eventually | semblance. 
these hardy pioneers will probably prospect; “As it is assumed that the coral reef form- 
the mountain-ranges for gold to the further- | ing polyps do not live at a greater depth than 
most peak of Cape Yorke, and then will; twenty or thirty fathoms, it follows that coral 
cross over Torres Straits to explore the’ reefs which rise abruptly from unfathomable 
mineral wealth of the New Guinea moun- depths must necessarily have been produced 
tains. | by the depression of the bottom of the sea. 

A few words must here be said of the’ Wherever, therefore, we find such coral reefs, 
GREAT BARRIER REEF, which runs along the bed of the sea must have once been 
the greater length of the coast in this part of | within twenty or thirty fathoms of the sur- 
Australia, ‘face ; corals then grew upon it, and as the 

As we sailed from port to port we were; bottom was slowly depressed, the coral 
shut in securely from the worst storms and polyps built upwards, so as always to keep 
gales of the great Pacific. But we saw nothing | the upper portion of the reef within the re- 
of the reef. It was too far from the shore | quired depth.” 
for us to behold the surf breaking upon it,| Now this action would alone be able to 
and there was plenty of room for the inter-| cause the Great Barrier Reef, with its steep 
mediate sea to lash itself up into petty| outer slope and its gradual extension over 
storms and commotions that were far from} the sinking rocks that were once dry land 





agreeable to us in our cockle-shell craft. | within it, whilst the tops of the higher hills 
At Bowen, too, we saw in the various stores | would form the innumerable islands that now 

some magnificent specimens of milk-white | stud the sea within the reef. 

coral brought up by divers from the neigh-| Mr. Jukes considers also that deep holes 

bouring islands and reefs. | and ravines may have existed on the old land, 


The Great Barrier reef extends from south | so that when the surface of these lakes and 
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hollows first sank to the level of the sea and | within recent periods, and in this I believe 
admitted its waters, the bottom may in these | he agrees with the hypothesis of Mr. Darwin. 
places have been too deep for the coral | On our return journey southwards we were 
animals to live and build upon. This would | very nearly making a closer acquaintance 
account for the several openings in the | with one of the coral reefs that surround the 
Barrier Reef of various width but great | steep rocky islands of this inner belt of sea. 
depth. | Our skipper, like so many other bold navi- 
During the early part of this depression, | gators, tried to cut off a corner rather too 
says the same high authority, Torres Straits | finely, and the steamer’s screw twice struck 
and the shallow seas on either side of it must | the coral below our keel with a force that 
have been dry land, and Australia connected | sent a thrill of horror through all on board. 
with New Guinea. This would explain Fortunately, there was just room for us to 
perhaps the fact of the marsupial type of | clear the danger, but we stirred up a thick 
animals being common to both, though the | white cream in the usually bright blue water, 
genera and species are different. The exist- | that showed only too plainly how closely we 
ing vegetation of the two countries would | had grazed the upper surface of the reef. 
seem to have originated, or at least to have | Had we grounded there we might have had 
spread over their opposite shores since their | to spend at least a week upon a rock nearly 
separation. | as steep and smooth as a sugar-loaf, and with 
At the same time it must be observed that | only an uninhabited mountain-coast on the 
this process of depression must have occurred | opposite shore. 
in far distant ages, for from observations | But this and all other dangers and dis- 
made by Mr. Jukes on various parts of | agreeables being safely averted, we will now 
Australia, he came to the opinion that no | bid farewell and God-speed to the sugar dis- 
depression had taken place on this coast | tricts of northern Queensland. 











THE DREAMER. 


AWAKE, arise, 
What is the spell that lies 
Upon thy heavy brow and heavy eyes? 


* Let me be still ; 
The world is full of ill; 
Leave me to slumber on and dream my fill.” 


The dreaming eye 
Knows nought of earth and sky, 
Nor sees the spots where scattered sunbeams lie. 


“* My hand is weak, 
My voice is faint to speak, 
Small is the light I have whereby to seek.” 


The childish hand 
May clear away the sand 
That checks the young stream’s course to bless the land: 


A whisper low 
Can drown the sobs of woe, 
To thunder’s might in joyful echoes grow. 


A little light 
Can pierce the cavern’s night, 
Shining on countless gems new born to sight. 


A wake, btewise ; 
__ Look clearly with thine eyes, 
Lift up thy voice, and work thy work ; arise. 


C. G. 
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MY BOARDING-HOUSE EXPERIENCES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘WoRKING MEN’s HoMmEs.” 


Part IV. 


“ Ou, Mrs. Leslie, do you think your brother,| Rather than wait I preferred the latter, 
Mr. Hayden, would advise me how to act/|and I had scarcely finished my hasty break- 
about Mrs. Hunter? She declares she won’t | fast when the carriage drove to the door. 
go.” With a whispered injunction to Mrs, Tucker 
I was down early that morning, a few days to be sure and write to the banker I ran 
after the parrot adventure, in expectation of down hastily to join the party at the door. 


NSN TET NN ROE IED nt ln 


being called for by some friends whom I was 
to accompany in a carriage to the steamboat 
pier at Devonport. We were going on an 
excursion to the Weir Head up the Tamar. I 
was standing at the window, looking out with 
pleasure at the lovely weather and bright 
sunshine, when this speech of Mrs. Tucker's 
made me turn quickly and approach the 
table where she was preparing the breakfast. 

“Mrs. Hunter says she won’t go,” I ex- 
claimed; “ whatever will you do?” 

“Well, Mrs. Leslie, I thought as your 
brother understood all about the law he would 
advise me.” 

“I’m sure he will,” I replied, “ but has 
she no friends to whom you could write?” 

“ Why, yes, of course, and I never thought 
of it, there’s the gentleman in Exeter whose 
name she gave me as a reference.” 

** And did you write to him?” I asked. 





“ Well, no; it was very foolish of me, but | 


| she was so pleasant and sensible when she 
| first called on me, and she also paid me a 
| week in advance. Besides, this gentleman, 
| she tells me, was her banker, so I knew the 
money was all right.” 

“It may be very necessary to make sure 
of that fact,” I said, laughing, “‘ but no money 
will compensate you for having such a person 
in your house, Mrs. Tucker.” 

“What can Ido?” she replied ; “I declare 
it has so worried me all night I’ve scarcely 
slept at all.” 

“TI should write at once to the banker if I 
were you,” I replied; “he will either advise 
you what to do, or give you the names of 
some of her friends. And now, please, Mrs. 
Tucker, may I have some breakfast? my 
friends will be here presently ? ” 

“Oh dear yes, I declare I’m forgetting 
everything ; but the tea is made; and will 
you wait for the eggs? they will be ready in 
a few minutes—or shall I cut you some 
ham?” 





Although these papers are intended to 
depict the ways and doings of men and women 
in certain positions, yet I cannot pass over this 
excursion up the. Tamar without a few words 
on the beautiful and romantic scenery which 
presents itself on either side of the river 
which divides Devonshire from Cornwall. 

First appears the village of Saltash, rising 
abruptly from the level of the beach, with 
streets so steep:that they remind you of 
walking up the side of a wall. 

At this point the tubular or Albert Bridge, 
under which the steamers pass, and upon 
which the train crosses from Devonshire to 
Cornwall, spans the river ; and continuing at 
the same appalling height, the railroad runs 
upon a viaduct over the tops of the houses 
of Saltash at an elevation that makes you 
giddy to contemplate, till it finds its level on 


ithe hills of Cornwall. 


Farther on up the river the scenery is 
varied by field and meadow, fir plantations 
and farms, while here and there low-lying 
lands denote by a want of cultivation the 
presence of a mine either of iron, tin, or lead. 

In the neighbourhood of these mines can 
be seen, dotted about at various distances 
from each other, the cottages of the miners, 
and here and there a farmhouse. 

A few miles beyond Saltash, at no great 
distance from one of the mines, and scarcely 
fifty yards from the water's edge, stands a 
small farmhouse, which can easily be reached 
by pleasure boats. U 

Over the door appears a notice signifying 
that visitors can be supplied with boiling 
water, milk, cream, butter, and other country 
delicacies ; and many a boating party gladly 
avail themselves of the accommodation 
offered, for after a row on the river of seven 


‘or eight miles, a substantial Devonshire tea 


is a great attraction. 
On the morning with which this paper 
commences, while steaming past this farm- 
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house, Miss Langley and I caused great 
amusement by relating to our companions on 
the steamboat the result of our visit to this 
spot about a month previously to the present 
excursion. 

The summer sun on that occasion shone 
brightly when we started, yet we were advised 
to take waterproofs and goloshes. At first I 
treated the warning with indifference, but 
Miss Langley surprised me by remarking 
that in Devonshire, even in the height of 
summer, it was not safe to venture out of 
doors unprovided with umbrellas. 

I proved the truth of this remark during 
our stay, yet when our party of five left the 
quay at Devonport the precautions against 
rain seemed almost absurd. 

For an hour the pleasant motion of the 
boat, the gentle rippling of the tide, and the 
soft summer breeze counteracting the effects 
of the sun’s rays, rendered our progress simply 
delightful. 

Suddenly the sky became overcast, and 
we had scarcely time to encase ourselves in 
waterproofs and open the umbrellas before 
the rain fell in torrents. 

‘‘We bean’t half a mile from Varmer 
Davy’s,” said one of the boatmen, as they 
rowed on swiftly through the blinding rain; 
“ye'll get shelter there, and a gude cup o’ tay 
into the bargain.” 

“ Then take us to Varmer Davy’s,” was the 
universal cry, and in less than ten minutes 
we were being hauled alongside a muddy 
bank which led by a slight ascent to the 
farm. 

By this time the rain had ceased, and now 
we found the comfort of our goloshes, for to 
have walked up the myddy track to the farm- 
house door without would have been almost 
an impossibility. 

Our party of five reached the house at last, 
and I must confess to a feeling of dismay as 
I gazed at the black mud walls and small 
diamond-paned windows. My dismay in- 
creased as we entered the living-room—a 
large apartment with stuccoed, whitewashed 
walls, and a wide, open fireplace. Not even 
the boughs of May blossom, wallflowers, 
and laburnum, which decorated the hearth, 
could enliven its comfortless appearance. 

“‘We can’t dry ourselves here,” said Miss 
Langley. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” exclaimed Lucy Tucker, 
our landlady’s daughter ; “I know what to 
do;’’ and turning to the farmer's wife, a dark- 
eyed Devonshire woman, she said,— 

“Can we go into the kitchen and dry our- 
selves, Mrs. Davy?” 


“Kes zure,my dear. Come in, ladies; there’s 
a gude vire, and ye can dry your butes while 
us is a-getting a cup o’ tay ready vor ee,” 

A splendid fire was blazing on the hearth 
in the farm kitchen, so we took off our 
waterproofs and goloshes, and made ourselves 
comfortable while Mrs. Davy and her maidens 
prepared the tea-table. And what a tea- 
table it was! A snowy cloth covered the 
oaken top, on which were spread bread, 
butter, cream, saffron, buns, new laid eggs, 
and treacle, and presently with the teapot 
appeared large dishes of fried ham. In fact 
the profusion almost deprived me of appetite. 

While we were at tea the clouds dispersed, 
and as the afternoon sun shone into the 
apartment his rays lighted up the tea-table, 
glittering in the bright pewter on the dresser, 
and were reflected back from the kitchen uten- 
sils of tin and brass, which were arranged over 
the high mantelpiece. Altogether the old 
farm house had assumed a different aspect in 
the sunlight, and I was reminded of one 
stanza in those exquisite lines by Mrs. 
Hemans addressed to the sunbeam,— 

“T looked on the peasant’s lonely cot, 

Something of sadness had wrapped that spot, 


But a gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 
And it laughed into beauty at that bright spell.” 
| 
| 





A message from the boatmen who had been 
feasting in the kitchen reminded us that it 
was time to think of returning home, and we | 
speedily arrayed ourselves in readiness to en- 
joya pleasant row home with the wind and 
tide in our favour, and then inquiries were 
made for our goloshes. | 

I wish I could depict the countenance of | 
the maiden as she turned and fled at the 
question. We waited patiently for a few 
minutes, and presently from the kitchen 
came the sound of a tumult of voices with 
peals of smothered laughter, and at last the 
raised tones of the mistress. 

“What be doing 0’? Why don’t ’ee take 
in the ladies’ butes ?” 

“‘ They bean’t butes now, missus,” replied 
a voice in the true Devonshire dialect, “ look 
to’em, what be um like,” and again the laugh- 
ter burst forth. 

“Be ye gwain to take um in, I zay? ’twas 
you put ’em to the vire; go in, I tell’ee, and 
show the ladies,” were the words of another 
speaker in angry tones. 

A sudden movement was heard, and then, 
as if determined to brave all consequences, a 
pretty rosy lass presented herself at the 
door, and with a curtsey exclaimed, “ Please 
then, ladies, an’I put the butes avore the vire, 
and—and—look to um wow ;” and flinging the 
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half-dozen nondescript objects on the floor 
she rushed away, leaving us to contemplate 


the result of her ignorance. 


|| I shall never forget the ludicrous spectacle. 


There lay our goloshes completely melted 
out of shape, some forming a kind of pulp, 
others curled up into balls too sticky to 


'| touch, and not one in a condition fit to be 


placed on a foot, or indeed to be recognised 


_ as having ever been used for that purpose. 


We were all for a few moments too much 
astonished to speak, till my brother’s words 
in a serio-comic tone decided the question 
whether we should laugh or lament. 

** So much for india-rubber.” 

Our burst of laughter was re-echoed from 
the kitchen, and while the gentlemen paid 
Mrs. Davy, whose apologies for the disaster 
increased our merriment, we proceeded to 
the boat, covering our duées with wet clay at 
every step. 

Such was the tale which caused great 
amusement to those of our party who had 
not been present on the occasion of our visit 
to Davy’s Farm. 


river we arrive at the village of Calstock, in 
Cornwall. Nothing can be more picturesque 
than its appearance, the white cottages rising 
one above the other on the side of a hill to 
the very summit, on which stands the pretty 
church, its white spire visible for miles round. 

At a nobleman’s seat in this vicinity we 
were shown a large regal-looking bed, with 
rich hangings, lofty plumes, and curious or- 
naments, in which King Charles the Second 
slept while visiting the family to whose de- 
scendants the estate still belongs. In spite of 
the deep interest which must attach to 
the antique appearance of the furniture, and 
the gorgeous arrangements of the room, there 
is about it that appearance of sombre gloom 
which would present toa nervous person a 
ghost in every panel of the walls, or a super- 
natural movement in every fold of the massive 
velvet drapery. The last few miles from 
Calstock to the Weir are performed on foot, 
on horseback, or on a donkey, one of the 
latter bearing panniers containing provisions 
for our picnic. At the Weir Head rise the 
| springs from which the Tamar, the Tor, 





But as the steamer left the mining districts |and the Torridge are formed: the two last 
behind, the beautiful scenery which presented | named rivers, uniting above Barnstaple and 
itself on each side of the Tamar banished |below Bideford, enter the Irish Sea at 


from our thoughts such a trivial subject as the | 
destruction of india-rubber overshoes, at | 
least I can speak for myself, for I was lost 
in admiration. 

The rich cultivation of hill and dale, mea- 
dow and pasture land—the gradual rise on 
the Devonshire side,and the continued change 
of scenery caused by the windings of the 
river, form a panorama of nature scarcely to 
be equalled in any other county of England. 

At times these windings curve so sharply 
that we appear to be sailing on smooth 
lakes, from which there seems no outlet for 
steamer or boat. At various points amidst 
the most lovely scenery stand quaint yet 
noble country seats, many of them, we are 
told, enriched with antique relics of past | 
ages, or are spoken of with pride by the 
natives of the two counties as being the 
birthplaces or the occasional residences 
not only of the great and noble, but also of 





As the steamer approaches within a few 
miles of the Weir Head, which approach can 
only be performed at high tide, the river 
becomes narrower, and is overshadowed on 
the Devonshire side by the Morwell Rocks, 
500 feet above the level of the sea, which 
form as it were a frame-work for the table- 
land above them. 

Shortly before reaching this part of the 





Bideford Bay. 

No spot more beautiful can be imagined 
than the source of these rivers. In the silence 
of a rocky glen nothing is heard but the song 
of birds, the rustling leaves, and the rippling 
of the spring from its rocky source, through 
which can be seen the pebbles whitened by 
the constant friction of the water, and form- 
ing a steep but tiny cascade. Lofty hills, 
stately trees of all sizes and names overhang 
this romantic spot, and it seemed almost a 
desecration to spread our table-cloth over 
the soft green moss and wild flowers which 
rendered this leafy glen a very paradise of 
fragrance and coolness. 

But we must leave the soft dreamy luxu- 
riance of nature to return to our subject, 
namely, men, women, and manners, which 
will no doubt suffer as much by contrast as 
it did to the writer when she returned to 
Plymouth after a day so delightful. The 
twilight of a June evening still lingered as 
my brother and I entered the drawing-room 
at Wingfield Terrace. Miss Jangley, who 
sat near the window alone, started up as we 


appeared. “Oh! Mrs. Leslie,” she exclaimed, 


“there has been such ascene! I wish Mrs. 
Hunter was out of the house with all my 


heart. Oh, there’s the cab,” she added, hastily 
turning to the window. 


“Can I be of any use?” asked Charles. 
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“No, I think not, Mr. Hayden! Hush! 
there are voices.” 

We became silent and listened, and 
presently the harsh voice of Mrs. Hunter was 
heard, exclaiming, 

“I will bring an action against you all for 
turning me out of the house. I have the 
money, and I mean to do it. Ah, yes, Mr. 
Rebinson, you may say, ‘Hush! hush!’ I 
don’t care who hearsme. Where's that vixen, 
Miss Morris? I should like to tell her my 
mind before I go.” 

My brother rose and left the room. Miss 
Langley and I follwed him to the door to see 
what he would do. Mrs. Hunter stood on 
the landing holding by the balustrades, and 
declaring she would not stir a step farther. 
Charlie advanced, and with that power of 
voice. and manner which formed one cause 
of his success as a barrister, he said gently,— 

“ Good evening, Mrs. Hunter; it is a lovely 
hour for a drive, allow me to lead you to your 
carriage ;*’ and he offered her his arm as he 
spoke. 

The effect was magical. The lady looked 
for a moment vacantly in his face, then took 
his arm without a word and descended the 
stairs with as much assumed dignity as if she 
were being escorted by the Lord Chancellor 
into the presence of royalty. 

A gentleman who looked his silent thanks 
to Charlie followed them down to the door, 
and in a few minutes we heard the cab drive 
off, and my brother’s footstep bounding up- 
stairs. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Hayden,” exclaimed Mrs. Tucker, 
“how can I thank you enough for this? Oh, 
we've had such a scene with her! Mr. 
Robinson, her trustee, arrived about tea-time, 
for after you were gone she became unmanage- 
able, so I telegraphed to the banker, and he 
instantly sent off Mr. Robinson. But he 
seemed to have no influence over her. Oh, 
you should have seen her standing up like a 
tragedy queen, and asking in her deep voice, 
‘Pray, what have I done to be turned out of 
this house in this manner? tell me, Mrs. 
Tucker: what —have-——I—done? It is I 
who should complain of that spiteful parrot, 
my head is sore still from the effect of his 
claws. Turn the parrot and his mistress out, 
not me.’” 

“Mrs. Hunter must be insane,” I remarked, 
inwardly congratulating myself that I had 
been absent during all this commotion. 

“Mr. Robinson says no doctor will certify 
such an opinion; he explains her conduct 
by saying that Mrs. Hunter has been all her 
life, until within the last few years, a proud, 








selfish, and indulged child of fortune; an 
heiress in her own right, married to a rich 
and indulgent husband, and making every one 
her slave by her wealth. For, Mrs. Leslie, 
you know how the world worships people who 
have lots of money.” 

‘And has she lost it?” I asked. 

“Ves, at least a large portion of it; but 
she’s got a comfortable income still, if she 
only knew how to behave herself. However, 
I’m glad she’s gone, thanks to you, Mr. 
Hayden.” 

“ Mrs. Hunter is greatly to be pitied,” said 
the gentle voice of Miss Langley ; “she must 
feel the loss of friends, position, society, and 
that servility which great wealth commands. 
God sees when a proud, haughty selfishness 
and love of the world are increased by riches, 
and it is a strong evidence of His merciful 


love when He deprives the owner of these | 


riches. 
learn this lesson in His own good time.” 

The story had to be described all over 
again when the rest of our party met at 
breakfast next morning. I watched the 
countenance of Miss Morris as she listened, 
and I could not help comparing the gentle 
pity of Miss Langley with the harsh terms of 
condemnation used by the former, and the 
tone of exultation in which she congratulated 
herself on the absence of ‘‘ that woman.” 

Miss Morris was exulting over the result of 
another of her schemes, of which, however, we 
were as yet ignorant ; at least, others had their 
suspicions on the subject, so I afterwards 
learnt when circumstances became known 
which perfectly surprised me. 

A few days after Mrs. Hunter left, on 
entering the drawing-room at the summons 
to tea, I found our party greatly increased by 
an addition of four,—a clergyman, his wife 
and daughter, a pleasant girl of eighteen, and 
a young widow of about thirty. 

Although introduced to the latter by name, 
I had no idea that she was a widow until the 
fact was mentioned to me next day by Miss 
Morris. The lady was certainly attired in 
black silk and crape, but the widow’s cap was 
absent, leaving uncovered a profusion of dark, 
glossy, and evidently natural ringlets, which 
hung about her face and shoulders in the 
style worn some forty years ago by girls in 
their teens. 

It was scarcely becoming to the woman of 
thirty, at least so far as one could tell; for 
Mrs. Elmar made no alteration in her hair, 
and perhaps, as most women do, she knew 
the style that suited her best, for she could 
scarcely be called pretty. And yet a large 


We must hope Mrs. Hunter will | 
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mouth and rather broad nose were compen- 
sated for by brilliant dark eyes, a clear olive 
complexion, the luxuiant hair, and a sym- 
metric figure rather below the middle height. 

But Mrs. Elman’s voice and manner formed 
attractions which would have made amends 
in society for far greater personal defects, 
and before the evening ended I was amused 
to observe that she had attracted the three 
gentlemen of our party who were present to 
the window by which she sat, and was con- 
versing with them all in a pleasant, easy 
style, which proved her not only accustomed 
to society, but also able to converse well. 
The other new arrivals had left the room 
after tea, and Miss Langley and I sat at work 
near another window, sometimes talking in a 
low tone, but at others obliged to listen to the 
merry laughter and the clever repartees with 
which the lady answered her companions. 

At a little distance from both windows sat 
Miss Morris with a book, but it was evident 
both to Miss Langley and myself that she 
was listening, not reading, and that what she 
heard did not please her. 

Presently Mrs. Elmar rose, and excusing 
herself, left the room, and Mr. Pearson, ad- 
vancing, proposed to Miss Morris and Miss 
Langley a walk on the Hoe, for it was still 
broad daylight. Miss Morris scarcely lifting 
her eyes from her book replied carelessly, — 

“Thank you, no, Mr. Pearson, I wish to 
finish my book.” 

The two younger gentlemen, my brother 
and Mr. Bayliss, made the same request to 
Miss Langley and myself, but I had been 
rambling about Plymouth all day, and felt 
too tired to venture out again, and Miss 
Langley had no wish to go alone. So the 
three gentlemen left us to ourselves. 

The door had scarcely closed upon them 
when Miss Morris exclaimed,— 

‘Well, Miss Leslie, what do you think of 
that for flirtation? I never saw such a flirt in 
my life.” 

“What is your definition of a flirt, Miss 
Morris?” I asked. 

“ Oh, a woman who tries to attract gentle- 
men by her ways, and make conquests.” 

“T should call a woman who tries to make 
more conquests than one unprincipled ; she 


| cannot marry all her conquests,and she has no 


—— 


right to draw a man on to make her an offer, 
that she may have the glory of refusing him. 
If this is your definition of a flirt, then I can 
only think of her as a very odious person.” 

“Tt does no harm to a man to refuse him, 
Mrs. Leslie. I consider it necessary. some- 
times to take the vanity out of them.” 








“It may not harm a man personally,” I 
replied, “ but the fact is injurious to women 
as a class. The man who has been thus 
treated forms an unfavourable opinion of the 
sex, and either becomes a woman-hating 
bachelor, or if he marries eventually a good 
and true woman, he considers her an excep- 
tion to therule, and often pains"her by his con- 
temptuous remarks or suspicions of her sex.” 

‘Well, I don’t say Mrs. Elmar is so bad 
as that, Mrs. Leslie, but she wants a husband, 
and is trying to make herself agreeable to 
all the men she meets.” 

“Ts Mrs. Elmar the only lady that makes 
herself agreeable for the same purpose?” I 
said, with a laugh. 

At the moment I was unconscious that 
this remark would be considered personal, 
until I noticed the flush which covered the 
lady’s face, so I went on quickly,— 

“A woman may, and indeed ought. to 
make herself agreeable in all society, whether 


male or female ; and many do who have no, 


other motives than a wish to please; and I 
think Mrs. Elmar is one of those women.” 

‘Oh, well, so she may,” said Miss Morris ; 
“ however, time will show ;” and she rose and 
left the room as she spoke. 

Time did indeed illustrate the conversation 
of that evening. Mrs. Elmar could, or at least 
did make herself liked by the ladies of the 
house as well as the gentlemen, but after a 
while I observed that one in particular was 
constantly attracted to her side. 

My brother's engagement to a young lady 
in London was known in the house; he 
therefore withdrew readily his usual atten- 
tions to any lady from Mrs. Elmar, and left 
the coast clear for Mr. Bayliss. It is possible 
also that the same apparent fact that Mr. 
Bayliss was noticing Mrs. Elmar in a rather 
marked manner rendered the efforts of Miss 
Morris to attract Mr. Pearson to herself so 
successful. 

We are told in the words of Scripture that 
there shall be marrying and giving in marriage 
even till the “great and terrible day when 
time shall be no longer;” yet I may surely 
say that during the four months of my resi- 
dence at Wingfield Terrace I had more oppor- 
tunities of seeing these words verified than I 
have ever had in my whole life either before or 
since. And, indeed, the vanities of character, 
the petty jealousies, the disposition to back- 
biting and slander, the whispered suspicions, 
and other failings of human nature were 
brought before me so prominently, that sur- 
prise and amusement at first were quickly 
changed to pain. 
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Perhaps in my young days I had been too care- 
fully shielded from a knowledge of the world, 
or such a result would scarcely have occurred. 
Those educated in a house in which high princi- 
ples and Christian conduct are inculcated very 
often form mistaken views of human nature, 
and any circumstance that tends to enlighten 
them in after life comes upon such persons 
with a mental shock which cannot quickly be 
overcome. 

At all events, I was rather startled one 
evening on returning home from an excursion 
to one of the ships of the navy lying in the 
Sound to hear news that surprised me. 

“Miss Morris and Mr. Pearson have left 
us, Mrs. Leslie,” exclaimed our hostess as I 
entered the room that evening. 

“Left you?” I replied. “ Were you not 
prepared for it?” 

“No; they never said a word. They went 
out together soon after you and your brother 
started, and just before dinner Mr. Pearson 
returned alone and said he had taken his 
wife, the late Miss Morris, to the Royal 
Hotel, and that he would come or send for 
her boxes and his, as they were going to 
spend the honeymoon at Ilfracombe.” 

“And were they married this morning?” I 
asked in amazement. 

“ Yes; and more than that, she’d packed 
all her boxes without saying a word, and 
locked her room door when she went out, so 
that no one could get in.” 

‘*But you had received no notice from 
them, had you, Mrs. Tucker?” 

‘No, my dear; not a word. However, 
he paid me for the week, both for her and 
himself, so I can’t complain ; and nowthe boxes 
are gone, and she’s gained her point. Mr. 
Pearson came for them in a cab, and took 
the parrot and the birds and the little dog 
with him.” 

“ Then Miss—Mrs. Pearson has left with- 
out wishing you or any of usgood-bye,” said I. 

“Yes; but he says they will call and see 
us on their return from Ilfracombe.” 

I seated myself while Mrs. Tucker spoke, 
and my thoughts flew rapidly. I had hoped 
that Miss Langley would be the one to finda 
home and a kind husband, but I knew well 
that in her case there would have needed no 
such concealment. Why should it be neces- 
sary to Miss Morris? 

“ Do you think she has made a good and 
a happy marriage, Mrs. Tucker?” I asked 
presently. 

“Well, I believe Mr. Pearson’s a kind- 
hearted man, and will make her a good hus- 
band if she will let him; but oh, the poor 





children! I would not have her for a step- 
mother. Now if it had been Miss Langley, 
they would have had a real mother in her. 
But la! the men are so blind!” 

“‘ Miss Morris has property, has she not? 
—twice as much as Miss Langley?” I re- 
marked. 

She said so herself ; but do you know, I 
doubt if it’s £300 a year as she says, for 
she’s in debt in Plymouth, I know that, and 
he’ll have to pay.” 

I restrained myself and did not reply ; the 
conversation was assuming too much the 
character of backbiting, so I rose and left the 
room in silence, wondering whether Miss 
Langley had made a fortunate escape, or 
whether Mr, Pearson would find out that he 


















had been too hasty in marrying after so short || 


an acquaintance. 

“Tt is all for the best, no doubt, dear Mrs. 
Leslie,” was the remark of Miss Langley. 
‘*T can go and live with my married brother 
whenever I want a home, but I own I prefer 
to be independent.” 

I could understand this feeling thoroughly, 
and hoped she would still keep up her strength, 
and be enabled to carry out her wishes in this 
respect. The bride and bridegroom called 
at Wingfield Terrace in about three weeks 
after their marriage. The lady, stylishly 
attired, and on her very best behaviour, 
looked proud and happy, but I am sorry to 
acknowledge that I could not believe in her. 

I have never heard anything more of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pearson, or whether the acquaint- 
ance formed so superficially had resultedi a 
truly happy and suitable marriage. But after I 
left Devonshire I continued to correspond 
with Miss Langley, and her letters were such as 
I have too often found in my experience are 
written by those who, without being aware 
of it, are ripening for another world. A few 
years passed, and then I received a kind 
letter from her sister-in-law, containing a last 
dying message to me, and describing Esther 
Langley’s happy death. 

But I have another marriage to describe 
before I talk of leaving Wingfield Terrace, 
although the day of my departure was ap- 
proaching when it took place. Mr. Bayliss, 
the junior partner of a firm in London, had 
from the first been very much taken with 
Mrs, Elmar, and a month had scarcely 
passed before he took Mrs. Tucker and my 
brother into his counsel. He explained his 
position truthfully and honourably, and then 
learnt with pleasure that although Mrs. 
Elmar, as the widow of an officer, wou'd 
lose her pension if she married again, yet 
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her late husband had left her funded pro- | 
perty to the amount of £300 a year. | 
This fact she had not mentioned to Mr. | 
Bayliss, for Gertrude Elmar possessed a | 
spice of romance; she wanted to feel sure | 
that she was loved for herself alone. Her | 
first marriage, when quite young, had been | 
hurried on by the friends of the orphan girl, 


to be present, and added greatly to the 


| splendour of the dresses by appearing in full 


uniform. Six carriages, each with a pair of 
greys, driven by postillions in white cloth 
and red plush, with large white favours at 
the button-holes, soon attracted a large 
crowd, which had to be kept back by the 
police, as the ladies in white boots tripped 


as a first-rate chance for a portionless bride. | down the carpeted steps of the hotel to the 


The old colonel was a man of large property, | 
and Gertrude, too young to know her own | 
mind,was dazzled by the money and position, | 
and readily became his wife. She nursed 
him through his declining years with care 
and tenderness, and he left her a widow with 
the means of choosing a husband after her 
own heart. 

As may be supposed, every one in the 
house approved of this engagement. Mr. 
Bayliss took apartments in the neighbour- 
hood, and spent his afternoons and evenings 
at Wingfield Terrace, and as his stay on 
business in Devonshire drew towards a close 
it became necessary to fix the wedding day. 

Then ensued a time of great excitement. 
The elder brother of Mr. Bayliss came down 
to be present at the ceremony, and to com- 
plete the business with the mines during his | 
brother’s absence on his honeymoon, and so | 
August 20 the day on which the marriage 
ceremony was to be performed, drew near. 

The clergyman who resided with us was 
taking duty in the neighbourhood. He and 
his wife and daughter had hitherto proved 
very pleasant additions to our party, and 


ceremony he readily agreed to the request. 
The wedding breakfast having been ar- 
ranged to take place at the Royal Hotel, 
the party assembled there before going to 
church; and a very splendid show they 


| formed a chief object of attraction. 


carriages. 

The bride in her white silk and lace, with 
her luxuriant curls falling over her shoulders, 
After 


| the ceremony the carriages returned to the 


hotel, through the most busy thoroughfares 
of Plymouth, with themagnificent bells of the 
parish church resounding from every point, 


| and the crowd increasing at every turn. 


Altogether it was a very pleasant wedding, 
and when the bride and bridegroom departed 
amidst a shower of old shoes and the good 
wishes of the company, the sunshine of that 
August day seemed to realize the proverb,— 


| “ Happy is the bride that the sun shines on.” 


| And I believe she is happy. 
| many times since then, and Mrs. Bayliss 





made; military friends of my brother and 
of the clergyman accepted the invitation 


We have met 


always speaks of the kindness and love of 
her husband with a tone of calm happiness 
which proves that her assertion is a true one. 

A few days after the wedding my brother 
and I said farewell to Mrs. Tucker and the 
remaining residents of her house with some 
regret. 


Strange scenes and events had certainly 


taken place during our stay, but Mrs. Tucker 
had tried to make us comfortable in a homely, 
motherly way, and the delights of the lovely 
county were in themselves sufficient to 
make us leave it with regret. At all events, I 
shall never forget my residence in a house 
in which so many varied characters and 
incidents presented themselves to my notice 


| and observation. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “ MorRAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Part SECOND. 


WueEn G. came to me the next morning for 
an early breakfast at half-past seven, I said, 
“IT have made up my mind that, unless 
something particular seems to interfere, we 
will go to Amsterdam together by the next 
train, and Jerhaps to Haarlem.” She was 
willing enough, and highly delighted. At 





nine we were off to catch the first omnibus 


at the Gemein Lagis. Sister Kr. had given 
me the address of a brother at Haarlem, who 
would show us the place a little if we needed 
help. The rest I hoped to manage, and all 
turned out so wonderfully well that itcould not 
have been better had we thought of and 
planned it for a week before. We went on 
our arrival at once to the Treppen Haus, 
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which is near the Dam, a fine place or 
square near the cathedral, and palace, and 
post office stores, to see the gallery of old 
masters—Rubens, Teniers, Van Dyck, Wan- 
nerman, Brenghel, Schalcken, and Doré, whose 
wonderful light effects I have never forgotten, 
Van Mieris, and others. It is a very interest- 
ing collection, and open to the public free 
every day from ten to five, except Sundays 
and holidays. Another omnibus took us 
across another great stretch of the town to 
the “ Hollindsche Spear,” or Dutch railway,on 
the outskirts, and we started for Haarlem, 














getting there just in time to hear the wonder- 
ful Haarlem organ, once called the eighth 
wonder of the world ; but there have been so 
many “eighth wonders” that that no longer 
expresses much perhaps. Yet this is very 
wonderful indeed. I have heard that at 
Freiburg, and of course that in our Albert 
Hall. Both are considered, I believe, to sur- 
pass the old one of Haarlem. I have, how- 
ever, never heard anything more strangely and 
incredibly beautiful than the music of the vox 
humana stop as given yesterday. G., indeed, 
almost refuses'to believe that a choir was not 
somewhere concealed behind the organ 
screen. Although I had heard it before, and 
was prepared for it, I must confess that on 
first entering I was taken by surprise, and did 
suppose that a female voice was taking a 
soprano solo. It was.as if the very words 
might be distinguished. The church was very 
full, and the organist was evidently doing his 
best before the large audience, which, to G.’s 
immense astonishment, at the end of the 
solemn and touching Stabat Mater, clapped 
and stamped their approval and applause. 
It was done in an orderly and decent man- 
ner, as if in-half-acknowledged reverence for 
the building.. But these organ concerts, 
as they are called, are by most of the audience 
regarded simply as concerts, and nothing 
else. They take place on Tuesday and 
Thursday of each week, between the hours 
of two and four, and all the world comes in 
and out as it pleases, some seating them- 
selves, while others perambulate the large 
church. With the exception of the organ it 
contains nothing of any particular interest. 
It is spacious, and necessarily lofty. The 
organ entirely fills the west end. Most of 
the pieces given were familiar to us. All 
were chosen with a view to giving the best 
effects of the fine vox humana stop. Winding 
up with a full chorus, G. was almost in tears. 
I expected to find a box or plate at the door 
for offerings towards the organ fund. There 


as to how the means are supplied bywhich 
these bi-weekly organ concerts are kept up. 
Possibly the townspeople may maintain them 
in order to attract strangers, which they cer- 
tainly do. But if I remember rightly, on 
my former visit some years back a plate 
was handed round amongst the audience for 
voluntary offerings. All round and about 
the church were the remains of a fair, and 
its booths and stalls presented a motley 
appearance. Toys and gingerbread, and 
stores where fresh gauffres were being con- 
tinually cooked and served, held their own, 
while the more substantial wares were rapidly 
being packed away and removed. To-morrow 
a great national missionary festival will be 
held in the open air, just on the outskirts of 
the town. Many thousands come to it, some 
out of real interest in the proceedings, many 
doubtless for the sake of the holiday and 
picnic, 

Leaving the church, we proceeded to 
find out Brother Marwart, to whom I had 
the introduction, G.,to whom all and every- 
thing is new, with respect to Moravian rela- 
tionships especially, was somewhat surprised 
to find ourselves entering a rather. small 
linendraper’s shop, at seeing me calmly accept 
the surroundings, and introduce first myself 
and then her to the master, and with great 
sangfroid enter into easy conversation. I 
had not, indeed, had the smallest idea to 
where or to what I was coming, nor had I 
thought about it; but I knew very well that 
whether haberdasher or pastor, woodchopper 
or schoolmaster, student of theology or book- 


teaching. And so it was. Inviting us into 
a neat, cool little sitting-room, and learning 


good brother at once offered to show us our 
way through the town, and to take us first to 
Brother Walter, and then to Brother Weiss, 
the latter an old Kénigsfeld acquaintance— 
now pastor of the congregation at Haarlem. 
In the meantime Sister M. had come in, and 
I heard her bid her husband to be sure to 
bring us back to coffee. However, we were 
leaving by the four o’clock train, and there 


where. 


write to tell them of my approaching visit. 
Brother W. was very pleasant, but so changed 





was nothing of the kind, and I am puzzled 





who we were and the object of our visit, the | 


was no time to accept any hospitality any- | 
Brother Walter is about to go out as | 
missionary to a Dutch settlement, and is | 
studying for the purpose at Haarlem; his | 
parents are stationed at Copenhagen, where | 
his father is the Moravian minister, and he is to | 





binder's apprentice, we should meet with the | 
true courtesy of kindly heart and Christian | 
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| 
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that I could not recognise him. He ah 
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spent several years in the West Indies since 
I last saw him, and has returned only on 
account of his wife’s ill-health since an attack 
of yellow fever. His eldest boy is a hand- 
some lad of about thirteen, who can speak 
only English, having been brought up at the 
English settlement of Fulnertz. He spoke of 
the mission festival on the morrow, and 
almost thought that I came to be present at 
it. He and his wife both expressed regret 
that their house—and, they added, almost 
all the houses of the Brethren—would be 
overfilled with guests, so that they could not 
offer us night quarters. I said that we had 
arranged to return, as I feared the fatigue of 
the day, although it would have much 
interested us. He accompanied us to the 
station, and after some further chat, took 
leave of us with a “God be with you.” 

At half-past four we were again in Amster- 
dam, driving through the fine picturesque 
streets of tall gabled houses, many of them 
|| still retaining their old signs of a sculptured 
|| ox-head, a dove, a ship, a fish store, over the 
|| doors or between the upper windows. Some 
|| of the side streets are so narrow that hands 
might be shaken across very easily, and in 
some of the large ones the footpath is so 
small that many passengers walk in the road, 
and get out of the way of the many vehicles 
as best they can. In the course of the day, 
|| in the train or by the way, we saw several 
|| really handsome Dutch girls in beautiful caps 
|| and jewels. The jewels, in fact, form fart of 
| the cap proper, I am told, and the whole 
|| head-dressing, in the case of wealthy burghers, 
|| is worth as much as twelve thousand guilders 
| (£1,000). The curious quips and cranks 
and quirls of gold and silver ornaments 
cannot easily be described. The helmet 
must be fearfully hot. The poorer class 
wear theirs of tin—kept, however, as bright 
as silver. One high-bred looking young 
woman, with a Madonna-like face, wore cap 
or lappets of plain lawn or mull, white and 
soft as snow, forming a beautiful framework 
to her oval brunette face. 

On reaching the dam I went to the post 
office to get the address of Dominie van 
Andell, and then drove to 6, Tulp Strasse, 
which was not far from the Rhein Spoor, 
our railway station. Neither the dominie 
nor his wife nor daughter was at home, and 
after some attempts I discovered from the 
very Dutch but good-natured old house- 
keeper, and her bright young daughter, that 
they were all in Scotland, Edinburgh, as the 
girl explained. I. then endeavoured to 
inquire the whereabouts of the Zoological 


Gardens, for some time quite in vain. The 
common folks call them “ Ape Gardens, 
Sister G. says. At length it entered my 
head to growl like a bear, or, as G, says, to 
“roar like a lion,” and to describe that long 
nose, as our little nephew Percy so suitably 
calls the elephant’s trunk. All.the women, 
with the true politeness of foreigners, did 
not even smile, but took it all as a matter 
of course, and it was a sight worth seeing 
to watch their countenances as they endea- 
voured to follow or find out my meaning. 
The old mother shook her head and said, 
with such a look of regret and apology, 
“We do not understand Moravian;” when 
presently the young girl's features all lighted 
up, and with sparkling eyes she exclaimed, 
with a hand on her mother’s arm, “ It is the 
Thier Garden — the animal garden!” If 
we had said in English, “ deast garden,” we 
should have had a better chance of being 
understood it seems. 

The good woman volunteered to show us 
the way, chattering in Dutch all the time, 
whether I comprehended it or not So 
much I did take in, that we were following 
the new tramway line, and that she was ex- 
plaining how charming and convenient it 
was. ‘The gardens are beautifully laid out 
and arranged, the collection of animals a 
large one, but my disappointment was great 
at finding the old, quaint, picturesque cages 
which have served for models for all our 
nursery toys, exchanged for new or modern- 
ized houses. One or two of the gabled 
fronts still remain, and they just served to 
give G. an idea of what has been. The 
gardens remain open till eleven at night ; 
there are large open-air restaurants there, 
and I dare say the sight is a pretty one 
when they are lighted up. Our train left at 
seven, and we had a charming journey in 
the evening coolness back to Utrecht and 
home. How soon we get to look upon a 
place as “home”! Human nature does 
not like to feel itself a pilgrim and wanderer. 
Happy for us that a real Home awaits us 
by and by! . As the sun neared the horizon 
a wonderful flood of golden light flowed 
over the country, painting even the brown 
earth golden, and the corn-fields and grass- 
lands looked as if not only gilt, but bur- 
nished. 

Elise was watching for us, and met us at 
the stair-head with a hearty welcome back. 
Supper was ready on the table, and hearing 
that we had had no time for a regular meal 
during the day, all went down to the kitchen 
to forage for something extra, and returned 
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with fresh eggs and cold meat, ali of which we 


. thoroughly enjoyed. Songs followed from 


Sisters G. and Kr. They held up hands and 
eyes in amazment at what we had accom- 


' plished, and would not stay long, but hoped 


‘we might soon go to bed and “sleep well 


1» 


Fuly 7.— Yesterday evening, just as 
we were taking a last brief stroll before 
coming in for the night, we met Sister G. 
in the a/%e of the Schloss. She said she was 
going out for a row on the canals with one 
or two young Sisters,—would we like to 
come? G. was delighted: my love for the 
water is never great, but it seemed novel and 
interesting to be gliding about upon these 
water-roads of Holland. The wind had been 
so cool that we had brought wraps with us, 
but here between the banks and trees we 
were so sheltered that it felt soft and mild 
as at noonday. A delicious light fell upon 
the overhanging beeches and limes, and gilded 
the large yellow water-lilies and tall flags ; 
but I noticed that the water was everywhere 
thick and muddy. I asked, was it deep? 
“ Ay, deep enough to drown any one,” re- 
plied Sister G., with a little shudder, and 
just then, between the shadowy trees on the 
very brink, flitted a weird-looking figure, 
and a shrill female voice called out some 
unintelligible words. I started, for a woman 
in a light, almost white dress was holding 
by the slender boughs and bending over the 
water towards us. Sister G. said gently, 
“Gute nacht! gute nacht!” and then turn- 
ing to us explained, “It is only poor So-and-so 
from the village. She was to be married to 
a soldier stationed here, when suddenly she 
found he had married another girl. Since 
then she has never been as before, but she is 
harmless.” 

“Why did you shudder when I asked 
about the water’s depth?” I asked. 

‘Just on this spot,” she replied, “ which 
we are approaching, where the sun is casting 
his last rays, one of our boys was drowned 
this last winter. He was skating with the 
others, and the ice gave way. He was 
brought into the Sisters’ house, and baths 
and restoratives used, but he was dead.” 

She looked very sorrowful, and we were 
all silent, when suddenly another diversion 
arose, not a little startling us. A _pelting 
shower of stones, which most happily did not 
severely strike any one of the party, fell 
rattling over the boat. I looked up, and 
saw a set of little urchins fishing on the bank, 
some of them just in the act of firing another 
volley. It was a merciful escape that none 
of us were injured. Our young oarsman 





and woman—the latter one of the landing 
sisters, well used to the boat and the canal— 
bent on the oars, and a long stroke or two 
took us out of reach of the little miscreants. 
The navigation was a curious specimen. The 
boat could only just turn into a new outlet 
without jerking us upon the bank at either 
side, and our rowers often used their hands 
to help us along on such occasions, and in 
passing under the numberless low bridges. 
We landed at the Sisters’ garden without any 
further adventures just as the sun had dis- 
appeared, and a little star had peeped forth 
in the clear heavens. 

8¢h.—Yesterday we paid Sister K. a visit 
in the Widows’ house. There are not very 
many widows living in it, as most of them 
are well enough off to live in private dwell- 
ings of their own in the settlement. But she 
also has the office of ‘‘ mission mother,” and 
looks after the comforts and wants of the 
missionaries and their families, when they 
stay here on their journeys to or from the 
various foreign mission stations. In the 
afternoon we were invited to join her and 
Sister G. in a little expedition to the Jager 
Haus, or hunting-lodge, in the wood. It 
lies really very prettily, and is but a short 
walk of perhaps a couple of miles from 
Zeyst. In one of the many little summer- 
houses, round one of the numerous little 
tables, we seated ourselves, and ordered a 
“stove,” which means a japanned basket 
with a pan of charcoal embers at the 
bottom, and a bronze kettle standing in it 
upon a tripod. A nice little pair of brass 
tongs, for stirring up the smouldering embers, 
completes this most convenient and practical 
arrangement. The whole stands on the floor 
by the tea-maker’s side. We use one every 
morning and evening, as does every one 
else. They also form part of the preparation 
for the Dutch lunch at eleven or twelve 
o’clock everywhere. Sister G. had brought 
tea and sugar, and Sister K. had a box of 
cakes and rusks. The Dutch serving-maid 
provided us with fresh butter, cups, saucers, 
and plates. For this a small sum is paid, 
and the visitors are free to sit or wander 
about as long as they please. The grounds 
open into the woods on ali sides. Many 
parties were already dotted about. and others 
drove up or sauntered in later. The children 
always collected at once about the swing. 
Some of the little boys looked such fat little 
podgy round-abouts, that we could not help 
laughing. Sister G. explained that it was 
their clothes and not so much themselves 
that were “podgy.” They all wear two sets 
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| the view, and we returned to the Jager Haus 
| to have fetit verres of what Sister G. called 
| “Advocat Baultjes,” but which seemed to 


| doors, and had but just reached Sister Kr.’s 


_to take a nap on the sofa while I posted my 
| letters and post-cards. Fancy being able to 








'| very few years back? Returning home by 
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of breeks, and often two shirts also. I can 
only suppose that the material must also be 
very thick. We had a good deal of amuse- 
ment over the ascent of a sand-hill, about as 
high as a large mole-hill, which goes by the 
name of the Berg Mountain! so flat is the 
plain all around. I declared that the air 
felt fresher and more invigorating up there ; 
and Sister R., too, used to the heights of 
Konigsfeld, drew her breath and said, “Any- 
thing that raises one seems to build one up, 
even if it be but a foot or two.” G., to 
whom mountains are novelties, had had 
elevated expectations, and Sister G. called 
her attention to an imaginary view of grand 
sublimity and extent. “There,” she said, 
“you see Mont Blanc; and there sits the 
Jungfrau. Behold the rose hues of sunset-— 
the everlasting snows—and hear the sound of | 
the distant avalanches!” The approach of| 
another party and a number of children, who 
began toclamber aboutthe sand-pathsamongst 
the tree-roots, put a stop ot the description of 


G. and me remarkably like cold egg flip. I 
did not like it; the others seemed to do so. 
A thunderstorm was threatening as we 
started homewards, the earliest to break up. 
Sister G. laughed and approved when I 
quoted the maxim, “ He who fights and runs 
away.” We had hardly got within our own 


room to give her an account of our doings, 
when the rain began to pour in torrents. 
A grand storm had broken just over Zeyst, 
and thunder, lightning, and rain kept all of 
us awake for some hours. At length it 
gradually rolled away, and the voices and 
steps in the corridors gradually ceased to be 
heard as the Sisters retired to their several 
rooms, or to the dormitory above. It was 
morning before the thunder entirely ceased. 
G. could not sleep last night, so I left her 


send a card to England, and ail over the 
Continent (except France), for one penny! 
Who would have dreamt of that even a 


the Seufzer Allée (the Avenue of Sighs) — 
how it got its name I don’t know—I cam> 
upon two young anglers. The elder was 
boy of perhaps seven years old, the other not 
more than five,—a beautiful child, with long 
fair hair about his shoulders, little bare legs, 
and a pretty costume of some light material. 


tones, for fear of disturbing the fishes, and 
the younger boy ever and anon looked 
scrutinizingly into a small pail or can by 
their side, and then made a fresh cast with 
quite a scientific air. Finding that I was 
watching them, they avoided, with great in- 
nate delicacy, looking towards me from their 
Opposite bank, but continued to ply their 
lines and chatter, as it were, without seeing 
me. Presently the elder brought up a fish,— 
a very little one, but still a fish. ‘A fish 
caught ! a fish caught!” cried the little fair- 
headed fellow, with a clap of the hands. It 
was taken from the hook and cast into the 
pul of water, whence, to my amusement, a 
minute afterwards it was again taken to be 
cast back into the canal. I could only sup- 
pose that it was considered to bite well, and 
so cast back for the chance of another catch. 
There seemed to be something wrong with 
the little one’s line, and while the elder boy 
was adjusting it I turned to continue my 
walk. In a moment the little fellow’s hat 
was raised, and a silent bow acknowledged 


| both my presence and took leave of me. 


The courtesy quite went to my heart. It was 
so real, and yet so unobtrusive, on that mite’s 
part. There is, indeed, much courtesy 
amongst all classes here; it is the exception 
for either man or boy to pass a lady without 
lifting his hat or cap. Gentlemen driving by 
in their carriages will do it, and old men 
smoking their pipes at their doors. Here, as 
in Germany, it is the custom in the case of 
acquaintance meeting out of doors, for the 
gentleman to greet first, and not the lady as 
with us. I say that is because in England 
the woman takes a higher position in her 
relationship with regard to the man than in 
other countries. 

Sister K.’s mission motherliness will be 
called into requisition just now, for this even- 
ing, in addition to the negroes and their 
party, have arrived four little fatherless chil- 
dren with their mother from Surinam; the 
father died there only a short time back. 
Elise, who waits upon us, has a brother there 
a missionary, she has just been telling me. 

G. and I have laid our plans for breaking 
up our camp on Monday next. I think 
somewhat regretfully of leaving Zeyst, and 
letting her go homewards while I proceed on 
my long journey northwardsalone. I wonder 
how much I shall do and see this summer, 
and whether my plan to visit Copenhagen 
and Stockholm, and perhaps Gothenburg, 
will be accomplished? I should like a 
glimpse at Norway too, but will that come 





They were discussing their sport in sotcened 
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LEYTON MANOR. 
BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


and by I will come in again, and you shall 
‘tell me all the circumstances which have 
EsTHER AUBERRY in that one glance at the| occurred while seeking for your sister. I 
bed realized at once that she was fatherless,|am quite in the dark as to Leila’s move- 


CHAPTER XI.—LEYTON AUBERRY’S WILL. 


but there occurred no outburst of grief,no/ments; you know her name has been a 


wild expression of sorrow ; she allowed the | forbidden topic in your house for months.” 
doctor to lead her to the morning-room at 
the end of the gallery, and without a word|up through her tears; ‘I shall be glad to 
seated herself on the ‘sofa. have some friend to listen to my troubles 
But it was not indifference to the loss she | and advise me about them.” 
had sustained that so disguised the loving} ‘I will do both if I can, my dear, but 
heart of Esther Auberry. This sad and un-|now you must lie down and rest for an hour. 
expected termination to the continued ex-; Remember, there is a great amount of busi- 
citement and disappointments of the past|ness which will no doubt devolve upon you 
three days had literally stunned her. The} during the next few days, so we must manage 
luxury of tears was denied her, and she sat| to fortify you for the work before Mr. Ham- 
before the doctor unmoved and still, as if|mond makes his appearance,” 
suddenly turned to stone. Dr. Hunt acted wisely in thus presenting 
“You were prepared for this sad event, | before a character such as Esther Auberry’s 
Miss Auberry,” he began ; for he perceived |the requirements that would fall upon her 
clearly that she must be led to reflect on las the eldest daughter of Leyton Auberry. 
painful subjects to disturb, if possible, this} After the doctor left she drew up her feet 
paralysis of the nervous system. on the sofa and tried to compose herself to 
“Not in the least,” she replied, apathetic-| sleep, and in this position lying with closed 
ally ; “my father was not worse than usual| eyes Dixon found her soon after. 
when I left him.” | The faithful old servant sighed as she 
“And may I ask why you left him, Miss | observed the inflamed and swollen eyelids 
Auberry ?” |of her young mistress, but supposing her to 
A slight tone of surprise and displeasure|be asleep she gently covered her with a 
mingling with the words made Esther glance | warm shawl and left her. 
with such a look of pain at Dr. Hunt that} Esther was, however, conscious of her 
he almost regretted having adopted it. |maid’s presence and care, but she would 
‘‘Did you not know I went to find my/not move. ‘‘If I am likely to be required 
sister Leila at his request ?” in matters of business,” she reflected, ‘I 
‘And did you succeed in finding her?” |must not allow myself to brood over my 
The words produced a wholesome shock. | sorrow; and now,” she continued, with a sigh 
In a rush the events of the last two days|at the memory of her loss, “I am at liberty 
came back to her memory, the pale face|to make every inquiry for my poor widowed 
flushed, and she exclaimed,— Leila and her child. Her child! Oh! how 
“Oh! no, no. Ah! Dr. Hunt, if I could|I should love it! 
only have brought poor Leila to the room/yes, both Dr. Hunt and Mr. Hammond will 
this morning to say one farewell to her dying | no doubt advise me what to do.” 
father, and to hear him say he forgave her!| The wakefulness these thoughis occasioned 
but she could not be found.” recalled Dr, Hunt's injunctions. Esther, with 





And as she thus spoke the tension on/a firm effort, drove them from her, and after || 


the nerves relaxed, the floodgates of sorrow | a whil2 a drowsiness came upon her, and she 
opened, and Esther, leaning her face on the | slept for nearly two hours, while the last sad 
arm of the sofa, gave way to tears more freely | offices were being performed for the man 
than she had dared to do since she had/whose latest days had been embittered by 
first started on her unsuccessful expedition. | his youngest daughter’s conduct, and by the 





“Do not check your tears, my dear,” said|money-loving spirit which delayed his for- || 


Dr. Hunt, who had known Esther from her| giveness till it was useless to grant it. 
childhood ; “they will relieve you, and by! When Esther awoke she glanced at the 








It must be found. Ah! || 


“TI know it, doctor,” she replied, looking || 
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clock, the hands pointed to half-past ten. 
She started up and rang for Dixon, her 
present responsible position as the only 
head of the house becoming self-evident to 
her half-benumbed senses, 

“Oh, you’ve had such a comfortable sleep, 
miss,” was Dixon’s first words as she entered, 
“‘and I’m so glad, for there’s Dr. Hunt and 
Mr. Hammond coming up the drive together, 
and you're looking better than you did this 
morning, though your eyes are red ; la! you 
did frighten me above a bit, I can tell you.” 

Esther smiled faintly as she said, “ I shall 
be still better, Dixon, when I have refreshed 
myself with cold water: if the gentlemen ask 
for me, tell James to say I will be with them 
in a few minutes.” 

As Esther left the room, Dixon said to 
herself, “My young lady’s all right again; 
what self-command she have got to be sure! 
This morning she looked for all the world as 
if she were going to have brain fever.” 

Esther, as she anticipated, received a re- 
quest from the gentlemen that she. would 
grant them an interview, and in a very 
few minutes she entered the dining-room. 
Although slightly startled by the shrouded 
windows, she advanced to meet them with 
her usual self-possession ; excepting the red- 
dened eyelids and the paleness of the calm, 
beautiful face, no trace remained of the 
anxiety of yesterday’s disappointment or the 
sorrow of the morning. 

“ Allow me a few moments with you, Miss 
Auberry,” said Dr. Hunt; “ you will excuse 
us, I know, Hammond,” he added, as he 
opened the door for Esther and led her to 
another room. A few professional inquiries, 
and a promise to send her a little remedy for 
the excited nerves, and then Dr. Hunt took 
his leave, well pleased to find that at present 
at least the alarming symptoms of the early 
morning had disappeared. 

Then Esther returned to the dining-room, 

‘Tam sorry to intrude upon you at such 
a moment of sorrow, Miss Auberry,” said Mr, 
Hammond, as he drew a chair near to the 
young lady, “ but it is necessary for me to 
place your seal on every important desk 
containing papers or other valuables ; you are 
sole executrix to your father’s will.” 

‘“‘ He has mentioned to me that he had so 
arranged,” replied Esther ; “ pray therefore, 
Mr. Hammond, act for me in whatever way 
you think is necessary.” 

“T will assist you by every means in my 
power,” he replied, “but are you aware that 
Mr. Aubery’sent for me the day you started 
for Plymouth ?” 


“ | saw you on that day, but I had no idea 
your visit was an appointment until this 
morning, when my dying father mentioned 
that he had altered his will.” 

“‘T am indeed rejoiced to hear that he was 
sensible enough. at, the last to make this 
statement to you, it lessens the difficulty of 
my task.” 

“In what way, Mr. Hammond?” 

“ Well,” he replied, with a slight hesitation, 
“it is not always a pleasant task to have to 
inform a lady who supposed herself mistress 
of a hundred thousand pounds that a great 
share of it has been taken from her.” 

Esther's pale face flushed. crimson. 

“You mean,: Mr, Hammond,” she said, 
“that my dear father has divided his property 
between my. dear, sister Leila and myself. 
Oh! you could not in this hour of sorrow 
have told me anything to,give me greater 
comfort and joy.”,. , 

“Tt is not exactly divided, Miss.Auberry,” 
said the lawyer, “ yet I need not.enter into 
particulars at. present; my chief object in 
referring to your late; father’s will. was to 
ascertain if you have found your sister. Mr. 
Auberry made me acquainted with the pur- 
pose of your journey to Plymouth, and I am 
sincerely anxious to know the result.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hammond. I wish I could tell 
you of a favourable ,result, especially now 
that my poor sister is restored to her rightful 
position in her father’s. house;,but, my search 
has been. wnsuccesstul. Ispent.a whole day 
and. a‘half,-in tracing her from one suite of 
apartments, to. another, and was at last 
obliged: to. apply to :-head-quarters. Poor 
forsaken Leila, a widow not yet twenty years 
of age, carrying an infant of three months in 
her arms, received the first instalment of her 
pension on the 4th of June, and has not 
been heard of since. .Oh! the thought. of 
what she has suffered and perhaps is suffering 
is too dreadful to contemplate.” — . 

“Pray do not despair, Miss Auberry,” ex- 
claimed: the; lawyer,:as he saw with what 
difficulty she restrained ‘her tears; “your 
sister, or at all events her child, must. be 
found. Is the infanta boy?” », ; 

“TJ believe so,+-I think I understood, it 
was a boy, but, .Mr. Hammond,,, whati can 
you do in such)a case? >to me. it appears 
hopeless.” | @ 
“Will you confide in me- all that» has 
passed since your sister’s unfortunate mar- 
riage, Miss Auberry? It may seem cruel and 
out of place to require this of you in sucha 
season of sorrow, but’ it appears to me that 





under the circumstances no time should be 
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lost in our efforts to discover Mrs. Cleveland 
and her child.” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Hammond,” replied 
Esther ; “I feel convinced my dear father 
would not consider, in carrying out his 
wishes respecting Leila so speedily after his 
death, that we were treating his remains with 
disrespect : I will at once readily tell you all 
the circumstances.” 

Esther had an attentive listener as she 
explained and narrated to the lawyer the 
difficulties and disappointments of her jour- 
ney to Plymouth, with which the reader is 
acquainted up to the present time. 

“You will leave this matter in my hands, 
Miss Auberry,” said Mr. Hammond as he 
rose to go. 

“Most certainly,” she replied, smiling; 
“in whom could I feel greater confidence 
than in the gentleman who has been my 
father’s legal adviser for so many years?” 

The lawyer bowed in acknowledgment 
of the compliment, which he knew was 
well deserved. Earnestly and entirely he 
sympathized in Esther’s anxiety to find the 
sister whose beauty and position deserved a 
better fate than the ore she had brought 
upon herself ; and while he shook hands with 
his new client he registered a mental vow 
that he would leave no stone unturned to 
accomplish Esther Auberry’s wishes respect- 
ing her sister. 

“ There is one more subject that I hesitate 
to speak upon,” he said, as she again wished 
him good-bye, after he had placed her seal 
on all he considered necessary: “have you 
thought of any arrangements for your late 
father’s funeral ?” 

Esther’s voice faltered as she replied, “I 
believe Dr. Hunt called upon the under- 
taker who managed mamma’s funeral ; when 
he comes to see me respecting the—the 
present one, I shall, I trust, be equal to the 
occasior.” 

And then, after a courteous farewell to 
Mr. Hammond, Esther Auberry found herself 
alone, and at liberty to reflect upon the 
occurrences of the four days which had 
formed such a sudden and important break 
in the quiet home life at Leyton Court. 

During that sad week it appeared to 
Esther as if there had occurred a pause 
in time’s progress. The servants moved 
about with stealthy footsteps, and spoke to 
each other in whispers ; Mrs. Wallace, the 
housekeeper, paid more than one visit of 
condolence to her young lady. 

Weston, who had lived with Mr. Auberry 


taken the place of butler, and well deserved 
the confidence placed in him by his master. 
He and Dixon were the oldest servants in 
the house, and warmly attached to their 
young mistress, who they rightly judged 
was now to possess undivided rule of the 
establishment. Next in length of servitude 


attendant on his irascible master. 

In the minds of these three existed no 
fear of change under the new dynasty, but 
with the others arose various speculations as 
to the future. 

Of all this Esther was happily ignorant. 
The hopefulness of Mr. Hammond's success 
in his endeavours to find Leila had greatly 
relieved her mind of one cause of anxiety. 
She had granted the asked-for interview 


easy by a request that the funeral of her 
late father should be conducted entirely as 
the funeral of her step-mother. She had 
written to a few of her father’s and several 
of her own mother’s relatives inviting them 
to the funeral, but all she performed seemed 
to be the intangible actions of a dream. 

She had no inclination to receive visitors, — 
indeed, all were refused excepting the rector’s 
wife, who had known her from a child, and 
was also well acquainted with the results of 
Leila’s marriage. 

The sympathy of Mrs. Rayner in all that 
pertained to Esther's family, and that lady’s 
bright, genial character, greatly cheered poor 
Esther during that mournful week. Better 
still, she remained with her the whole of the 
last sad day; stood by her while she took a 
Jast farewell look at the prematurely aged 
face that death had so softened with its 
touch, sat with her while careful hands were 
carrying the cold clay down the richly car- 
peted stairs to be conveyed on its Jast 
earthly journey, and clasped her trembling 
hand as the sound of wheels crushing the 
gravel told her that the funeral procession 
had started. Truly in such an hour a 
sympathizing friend is a great boon. 

One more ordeal awaited Esther—the 
reading of the will. Several distant relatives, 
of whom Esther had never even heard, had 
presented themselves as mourners at the rich 
man’s funeral. When summoned by Mr. 
Hammond to the large drawing-room in 
which all were seated, Esther was startled at 
the number present : some eight or ten were 
her father’s immediate friends, and as these 
came forward to shake hands with her, she 
knew that as a token of respect to her father 





in his young days as his valet, had for year 


they had followed him to the grave. 


with the undertaker, and rendered his task | 

















was James, who had been for years a faithful | 
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The presence of the strangers Esther 
Auberry readily attributed to a hope—faint 
and forlorn it is true—that Leyton Auberry 
might at last have remembered his poor 
relations in his will, although during his 
life he had ignored their existence. 

Esther, with the consciousness of the 
wealth she would inherit, generously hoped 
that these wishes might be accomplished, 
and then seating herself on a couch near 
Mr. Hammond, she bowed in acknowledg- 
ment of her readiness to listen to the reading 
of her father’s will. 

Passing over in a subdued voice and rapid 
utterances the preamble with which the law 
requires that all legal documents should 
begin, Mr. Hammond at last raised his 
voice, and then Esther became aware, to her 
great satisfaction, that not only were legacies 
bequeathed to every servant on the estate, in 
sums proportionate to their time of service, 
but that the poor relations, as she had hoped, 
were not forgotten. 

Esther saw the pale faces flush and the 
eyes. brighten as each was correctly named 
in the will of the deceased millionaire, 
showing that in those last few days of his 
life her father had imitated the repentance 
of Zacchzeus, 

The loving daughter’s heart bounded with 
joy as she realized the fact that not only 
had he forgiven his erring daughter, and re- 
instated her in her rights as a daughter of 
the house, but also that he had overcome the 
money-loving spirit which had often made 
him refuse assistance to his own kith and 
kin when they had written to him in their 
hour of need. 

So much did these thoughts occupy her 
mind that she scarcely heard when the 
lawyer commenced those clauses of the will 
which more specially referred to herself, till 
roused by the mention of her sister’s name :— 

“Talso give and bequeath to my daughter, 
Esther Frances Auberry, &c., and to my 
youngest daughter Leila Annie, the lawful 
wife of Walter John Cleveland, and their 
heirs, &c., the sum of £100,000, to be 
divided between them in equal portions. 
I also bequeath to my eldest daughter Esther 
Frances, &c., the estate commonly called 
Leyton Court, &c., with the tenement, 
furniture, &c., and all pertaining thereto.” 

Then followed other technical clauses, to 
which scarcely any one listened, till the 
reader’s voice ceased. A general move took 
place. Esther was on one hand overwhelmed 
with congratulations, and on the other with 


“We owe our good fortune to you, Miss 
Auberry,” said one, a pale, anxious-looking 
man, who spoke of her late father as his 
“uncle.” “ You can understand the value of 
#500 to me with my large family of nine 
children.” 

“TI can indeed,” she replied, and although 
she was called away by other demands on 
her attention, thereby escaping a prosy 
dissertation on his trials and difficulties, 
from the well-meanipg husband of her 
father’s step-sister, she did not the less 
sympathize with the happiness which her 
father’s almost death-bed repentance had 
occasioned. 

With an effort of self-control, Esther, feeling 
it her duty, took her place at the luncheon 
table prepared for the visitors to her father’s 
funeral. The ordeal did not last long, and 
before the autumn evening closed in, Esther, 








thankfulness. 





with a thankful heart, found herself alone. 
In spite of the mournful events of the day, 
a feeling that might almost be designated as 
happiness stole over her. Had not her dear 
father forgiven her sister, established the 
just rights of Leila and her children? Had 
not the chains of covetousness been un- 
locked from her father’s heart? At the last 
moment the idol had fallen from its pedestal, 
and then, at the recollection ot Mr. Hammond’s 
purposed endeavours to find her sister, 
Esther felt thankfulness and hope that,thought 
alone in the world now, she had ample 
means to aid Mr. Hammond in his search. 


CHAPTER XII.—MR, HAMMOND’S SUGGESTION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the cloud which hung 
over Leyton Court during the week before 
the funeral, Mr. Hammond allowed no con- 
sideration tointerfere with his search for Leila, 

In the present day, if placed in the 
hands of a detective, with the electric 
telegraph at his command, even such an 
apparently hopeless attempt to discover a 
lady’s movements might have proved suc- 
cessful. 

Immediately on receiving Esther’s infor- 
mation on the morning of her father’s death, 
he had formed his plans of procedure. As 
he drove home to his pleasant house in the 
High Street of Ashton, the nearest town to 
Leyton Manor, his thoughts were fixed on 
the same topic, and when his groom drove 
up to the door he had decided upon his first 
move. 

This pleasant little town of Ashton, with 
its glorious old church, so cathedral-like in 
form and dimensions, possessed many of 
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those quaint but picturesque buildings for 
which the north-west counties of England 
are famous; ‘none, however, more really 
likely to attract notice than the house 
occupied by Mr. Hammond and his family. 

A double-gabled roof of red tiles over a 
white stuccoed frontage, the angle between 
each gable being latticed with broad black 
beams under the eaves, after the fashion of 
many houses in this part of England ; lattice 
windows opening longitudinally, with small 
diamond panes; and a porch at the entrance 
door so thickly entwined with roses that the 
lattice-work round which they crept was 
almost hidden. 

The house stood back from the High 
Street, surrounded by a large and well kept 
garden, now in full summer beauty; but as 
the lawyer alighted and passed up the gravel 
walk to the house he might have been blind 
for all the notice he bestowed upon it. 
Entering a spacious old-fashioned hall, he 
turned to a door on the right, which opened 
on well-appointed offices. Several clerks 
were busy at the desks in the outer office, 
for Mr. Hammond’s well-tried skill in his 
profession, and equally well-known character 
for rectitude and‘ high principle, secured for 
him a large and lucrative practice. 

For years he had been the legal adviser 
of Mr. Auberry; Esther and Leila he had 
known from childhood, and many times since 
Leila’s marriage he had dared the old man’s 
fierce anger by pleading with him on her 
behalf, more especially when, on Mrs. 
Auberry’s death, the angry father altered his 
will. 

Many important matters of business con- 
nected with Mr. Auberry’s estate nowdevolved 
upon his lawyer, more immediately perhaps 
the transfer of his business and factory in 
Manchester. But as Mr. Hammond entered 
his own private room, and threw himself into 
a chair to reflect upon the events of the last 
few days, no result seemed of so much impor- 
tance as the discovery of the youngest 
daughter. 

“‘f can send to Shirley and Cross to help 
me in the settlement of the estate,” he said 
to himself, as he touched the gong on his 
table, “but the discovery of Leila Cleveland 
and her child must be my first care. Ask 
Mr. Dale to step in for a few minutes,” he 
said aloud as a young clerk’ answered the 
summons. Almost immediately a bright, 
intelligent-looking man of about forty entered 
the room, the brightness rather subdued by 
a prospect of serious business. 


you have heard what has happened at Leyton 
Court.” 

“T have sir, and it is rather singular that 
Mr Auberry’s death should occur so quickly 
after altering his will.” 

“Tt may appear so, but I observed a great 
change in him yesterday, no doubt he has 
been exciting himself respecting his youngest 
daughter; the present will restores to her 
an equal share of the property, and therefore 
she must be found.” 

“Found!” exclaimed Mr Dale, ‘does 
not Miss Auberry know her sister’s address.” 

“No, I am sorry to say, in fact she has 
left her late apartments at Plymouth, and 
has not been heard of for months. Miss 
Auberry spent two days in that town 
searching for her, and such is the result.” 

** Was her father aware of this before he 
died?” 

“No, fortunately he had retired to rest 
when Miss Auberry reached home on her 
return, and she would not have him disturbed, 
especially as her journey had proved unsuc- 
cessful. However, Dale, it is very probable 
that where a lady fails, at least in a search of 
this kind, a man may succeed. I wish you 
therefore to undertake the task of discovering 
this young lady and her child.” 

“A child! Mr Hammond,” exclaimed the 
head clerk, “that will in some measure 
lessen the difficulty, at all events; I am ready 
to carry out your wishes in every respect, if 
you will give me the necessary particulars.” 

“You shall have them to-day,” replied 
Mr. Hammond. “I need not enlarge on'the 
importance of finding the rightful claimants 
to £10,000 a year, even if the poor young 
mother is dead, the child inherits after her. 
When can you be ready to start for 
Plymouth.” 

“Ata few hours’ notice Mr Hammond,” 
he replied. 

“Very well, come to me in half an hour, 
I will just note down a few particulars and 
explain them to you. If any one calls in the 
meantime I am engaged.” 

Dale left the room wondering that any 
difficulty should arise in discovering the 
whereabouts of a rich man’s daughter, and 
at the same time fired with energy at the 
thought that the task of solving the difficulty 
would devolve upon himself. 

Before the evening of that day closed in, 
George Dale was on his way by express train 
to Plymouth. 

It is not necessary to follow Mr Ham- 
mond’s head clerk in his proceedings during 





“Dale,” said Mr. Hammond, “I suppose 


the week which elapsed between the death 
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of Mr. Auberry and the day that consigned 
him to the grave. He carefully adhered to 
Mr Hammond's advice that he should follow 
in the footsteps of Miss Auberry, and in doing 
so he obtained more than one clue by which 
he fully expected to trace eventually the 
missing lady and her child, 

“Tf I do not succeed with the mother, I 
may find the child,” he reasoned, “ and that 
will be a comfort to Miss Esther, at least, if 
the management of a boy does not prove too 
much for her.” 

However, on the evening previous to the 
funeral of Mr.Auberry, George Dale presented 
himself to his principal with a face which the 
latter well understood to signify defeat, but 
to a stranger would have revealed nothing. 

“You have been unsuccessful,” said the 
lawyer quickly. 

“To a certain point,” he replied; “ I have 
traced Mrs. Cleveland and her child as far 
as Bristol.” 

“Then she was evidently on her way 
home, George. Did you pursue that idea ? or 
at least how was the clue to Bristol obtained ? 
Sit down, and tell me all about it.” 

For more than an hour the two sat to- 
gether, the one explaining clearly, the other 


at Bristol or Bath, although the officials at 
the stations were: very'willing to answer any 
questions, and give me all the help in their 
power; but immediately on receiving your 
letter, I went to the village at which the 
enclosure was dated. I fear I have made a 
painful discovery respecting Mr. Auberry’s 
daughter.” 

“In what way, George,” exclaimed Mr. 
Hammond ; “is she living?” 

“Certainly not, if the young woman who 
died at a roadside inn, near a village ten miles 
from Bristol, can be identified with Mrs. 
Cleveland, and I have very little doubt of it.” 

** What proofs have you ?” 

“She was young, and had fair hair, and 
carried a child of a few months old in her 
arms. Her clothes were marked L. C., and 
she wore a wedding ring.” 

“‘ How came she there?” 

‘She was brought with her child by two 
labouring men to whom she appealed for 
help to the nearést inn. She told them she 
had walked from Bristol and ‘could not 
proceed any further, but that she had money 
to pay the innkeeper. I saw the latter, a 
respectable widow, and I also called upon 
the doctor who was sent for when next day 








listening earnestly; at last Mr. Hammond 
rose. 
“So far, so good,”he said, “and you must 


the traveller was attacked with fever. During 
the deliriam she! called for ‘her husband in 
wild tones, and said many strange things 





follow out the clue you have discovered, 
but not to-morrow. You are one of the 
witnesses to the new will, and I should like 
you to be present when it is read. Now, 
don’t stay any longer George, I’ve kept you 
talking, and no doubt you want to go home 
and rest.” 

“No hurry sir,” he replied, as he also rose 
and took up his carpet bag, for he had come 
straight on by coach from the station. “I 
shall be glad’ to get home, but I could not 
till fully satisfied I had given you an account 
of my proceedings.” 

Three days passed, and the fourth morning 
after the funeral of Mr. Auberry, George Dale 
again presented himself at the office. He 
had reached home the previous evening too 
late to visit Mr. Hammond. ‘That gentlemen 
therefore gladly welcomed him at an early 
hour before business commenced. 

“Sit down George,” he’ said, using the 
familiar name with which he had been 
accustomed to address his faithful clerk from 
the time when a youth of fifteen, young Dale 
had entered his office. “Did you get my 
letter with that reply to the advertisement ?” 

“T did sir, and I was greatly relieved by 
its contents. I could find out nothing either 


which they could not understand, but she 
never regained consciousness.” 

“Do they speak of this poor forsaken 
creature as if she were a lady?” 

“Well, sir, you know. among a certain 
class of people all women are ladies ; but the 
landlady said she had ‘white hands, and «her 
clothes, although common, were neat and 
clean.” 

“‘ Did you see these articles ?” 

“Only a pocket handkerchief; marked 
L. C. in red cotton; the rest of the cloth- 
ing was given to.the woman who nursed her. 
Enough money was found in her purse‘to 
defray all expenses ; but the doctor gefe- 
rously gave up his share that she might be 
buried decently,” 

“Was her name ever mentioned by her- 
self?” 

* No; anda stone has been placed at the 
head of the grave, with the initials L. C. and 
the date of her death, June 28th, 183—. ‘The 
doctor took me to see it.” 

“June 28th! just a fortnight after Leila 
Cleveland left Plymouth. George, I ‘fear 
this discovery terminates our search. ‘Stay, 
has ‘L. C. been inquired for by any one 





since her death three months ago?” 
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“No, sir, not in any way until the doctor 
saw your advertisement in the Z7imes, to which 
he replied. I fear, however, that both he 
and the innkeeper will consider they have a 
claim for the £50, although the doctor 
acknowledges there are difficulties in the 
way of proving that the woman who died at 
the roadside inn is the party we seek.” 

“* And what is your own opinion, George?” 

“T am inclined to believe that in the grave 
I visited lies the remains of Mr. Auberry’s 
youngest daughter.” 

“ Well, I to a great extent agree with you; 
at all events, I shall send the 450 reward, 
and if nothing farther is discovered to prove 
that such is not the case, I shall make Miss 
Auberry acquainted with the whole particu- 
lars, but not just yet.” 

“Shall I place these in your hands, Mr. 
Hammond?” said Dale; “the doctor gave 
me the wedding ring he took from the poor 
young mother’s finger; I brought it away 
with the pocket handkerchief.” 

“ Mr. Hammond received the parcel ten- 
derly, and opened it. His eyes wore a pity- 
ing look as he glanced at the small circlet of 
gold whichthad caused Leila Auberry so much 
sorrow, and a stronger determination than 
before arose in his heart to conceal from 
Esther the facts he had that day learnt, and 
above all the articles now in his possession. 
Suddenly he started from a kind of reverie 
in which he was indulging, and exclaimed,— 

“George, what am I about to forget? 
Where is the child?” 

“Dead too, sir. It pined greatly during 
the mother’s illness, and at her death it was 
sent to the workhouse, and there it died. The 
infant was a boy, and the doctor told me he 
watched over it to the last, but nothing could 
save the child.” 

“All the better, poor little orphan, unless 
we could have identified it with Mrs. Cleve- 
land's infant. By-the-bye, George, did you 
inquire for the register of baptism at Ply- 
mouth ?” 

“T did, sir ; but in no church register could 
I find any notice of the baptism of a child 
bearing the name of Cleveland.” 

“Poor girl ! no doubt she hoped to reach 
her father’s house,” said Mr, Hammond, 
“and then to have the infant christened at 
the church which contains the register of her 
own baptism.” 

“The child of L. C. was baptized at the 
workhouse,” said George Dale, “and named 
John Carter.” 

“And buried in a pauper’s grave, I sup- 


“No, the doctor’s kindness prevented that ; 
he paid to have the mother’s grave opened, 
and they lie together in,the village church- 
yard.” 

“T must make the%acquaintance of this 
truly humane doctor,” exclaimed Mr. Ham- 
mond. “If eventually it is proved that in 
showing such unusual respect to the unknown 
dead he has shown it to the daughter and 
grandson of Leyton Auberry, Miss Esther’s 
gratitude will be unparalleled.” 

“You are not quite convinced then, Mr. 
Hammond?” 

‘‘ No,” he replied ; “ and now for the task 
before me at Leyton,” he said to himself, as 
he took his hat and followed Dale from 
the room. “ How much or how little can I 
dare to reveal to Esther Auberry ?” 

Esther was in the morning-room alone 

when Mr. Hammond arrived. The events 
following each other so rapidly during the 
past fortnight had for a time numbed the 
keen sensitiveness of her nature, and dulled 
the pain which the loss of Leila at first occa- 
sioned. The numbness was wearing off, and 
in its place arose a sense of utter loneliness, 
accompanied by one continued pang of 
regret that she had failed to find her sister. 
“ Mr. Hammond promised to let me know 
in a week,” she said to herself, as she sat 
with a book in her lap which she had tried 
in vain to read. “I saw his advertisements 
in the Zimes,; I suppose it is all useless. Oh 
my poor Leila! what has become of her and 
her baby ?” 


say in a tone of apology,— 

“TI beg your pardon, miss, Mr. Hammond 
is here and wishes to see you.” ; 

* Ask him up at once, James,” she replied ; 
and as he left the room to obey Esther 
roused herself, all her listless mood vanished, 
and the flush of hope lighted up her pale face. 
Mr. Hammond saw this as he entered, 
and while they shook hands his heart sunk 
within him as he reflected on the news he 
was then to tell. 

“ How shall I prepare her for the destruc- 
tion of her hopes?” he said to himself, as 
with her usual courtesy she placed a chair 
for him and he seated himself. 

But Esther needed no words to tell her 
the worst, one glance at the lawyer's face 
was enough. 

“You have brought me evil tidings of 
Leila ; *’ she exclaimed, “ tell me ‘he worst at 





pose?” 





once, Mr. Hammond. Is she dead?” 


The door opening, after a single knock | 
which Esther did not hear, startled her so | 
greatly, that James, who appeared, could only || 
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Thus plainly questioned, the kind-hearted | 


lawyer dared not hesitate; better so, he 
thought, than allow hopes to arise which 
could never be realized. 

“*T am sorry, Miss Auberry,” he said gently, 
“but I fear there is every reason to suppose 
that such is the case.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
as the tears she could not suppress streamed 
through her fingers she exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Mr. Hammond, then my father’s 
repentance came too late. Oh! why, why 
did he not forgive my poor Leila sooner? ” 

She stooped hastily to lift her handkerchief 
from the floor, and then, burying her face in 
it, sobbed bitterly for some minutes. 

Mr. Hammond waited till this outburst of 
grief slightly subsided, then he said gently,— 

“Would you like to hear the particulars 
now, Miss Auberry, or shall I come again.” 

“Oh, no, no,” replied Esther, removing 
her handkerchief and wiping away the tears 
as she controlled herself. “I can listen 
now, it was only the first shock. Tell me 
all. Did you have answers to your adver- 
tisements ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but the answers I 
received from different parts of the country 
contained such varied information, ard 
descriptions so unsuitable to your sister's 
appearance or movements, that I passed 
them by unnoticed.” 

* Did you send Mr, Dale to Plymouth ?” 
asked Esther. 

“ Yes, and the answers he obtained to his 
inquiries fully confirmed what you had dis- 





covered, with some important additions.” 

Esther did not speak, but she looked | 
eagerly for Mr. Hammond to explain. 

“From Mrs. Bryant,” continued the | 
lawyer, “ Dale learnt that her husband had 
seen Mrs. Cleveland at the railway station, 
and, being rather curious respecting her | 
movements, watched her unperceived and | 
heard her ask for a third-class ticket to| 
Bristol.” 

“And Mr. Dale went to Bristol ?” inter- | 
rupted Esther, eagerly. 

“Yes, immediately on receiving this infor- 
mation ; but Bristol is a large place, Miss 
Auberry, and a third-class passenger is not 
likely to attract notice at such a station, or 
to be remembered, especially after the lapse 
of three months, and here all trace of your 
sister was lost.” 

“ Poor darling ! ” exclaimed Esther, “ then 
she was coming home! Did Mr. Dale make 
inquiries at the Stratford station ?” 

“He returned from Stratford yesterday, 





and he could obtain no information of any 
kind respecting a lady and child such as he 
described, either at the station or at hotels 
near it in the town. In fact, dear Miss 
Auberry, I can only come to one conclusion, 
and that is that your sister never reached 
Stratford.” 

“And what then do you suppose has 
become of her?” 

“Two thoughts suggest themselves to my 
mind. There is a possibility that she may 
have remained at Bristol or Bath under a 
feigned name, and is endeavouring to sup- 
port herself and her child by teaching, as 
accomplished women often do.” 

Esther pondered over this suggestion for a 
few minutes in silence. Could it be possible 
that her proud, high-spirited Leila had become 
sufficiently humbled and self-restrained to 
fit her to teach others? No doubt she pos- 
sessed pride enough of a certain kind to 
induce her to stoop to any employment in a 
strange place and under an assumed name 
rather than again be refused by her father. 
But was she likely to succeed? Esther 
thought not. Then she broke the silence 
and said,— 

“What is your 
Hammond?” 

‘A painful one, Miss Auberry, but I fear 
nearer the truth; it is that your sister has 
been taken ill at Bristol, or at some place 
on the line between that town and Stratford, 
and has d'ed there without disclosing her 
name, wh’ch makes all discovery of her 
hopeless.” 

“And her boy! Oh, Mr. Hammond, 
where is that child ? can nothing be done to 
find the grandchild of Leyton Auberry?” 

“T fear not, Miss Auberry; ignorance of 
the name would as completely prevent the 
discovery of the child as the mother.” 

A pause succeeded these words. Esther, 
nervously clutching the arms of the chair in 
which she sat with her hands, was trying to 
subdue the varied emotions which rose in 
her heart. Outraged sisterly love, pity, regret 
even to agony, and a strong feeling of anger 
against her dead father,—the father who, 
living in comfort and luxury, could allow his 
child to starve, and die perhaps in a lonely 
village, only dependent on the mercy of 
strangers! And his grandson, heir to wealth 
and position! A sudden thought struck her 
with horror. 

‘“‘Mr. Hammond, if my sister died unknown 
where is her child? In the workhouse ?” 

“ Pray don’t excite yourself, Miss Auberry,” 
he replied ; “ if some kind Samaritan has not 


next suggestion, Mr. 
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adopted the poor babe it may alsohave died 
when deprived of its mother’s-care,? 

But Esther scarcely listened to the lawyer's 
‘remarks ; her rapid thoughts lad» gone back 
to: the day when she and her sistersfirst met 
Walter Cleveland, and as a dim recollection 
of having heard him speak of his parénts at 
Welston, 2 town beyond Manchester; arose 
in her mind, she startled Mr. Hammond: by 
exclaiming,— 

“How far is Welston from here, “Mr. 
Hammond ?” 

“Welston!” he replied. ‘Let me seé; 
Manchester ‘is thirteen miles. Oh, it must 
be at least twenty-five ; why do you ask?” 

“Walter Cleveland’s friends reside at 
Welston, Leila may have gone to them, 
don’t you think it possible?” and as the 
hopeful thought arose Esther’s face bright- 
ened, and she looked eagerly to the lawyer 
for his reply. 

For a moment, forgetting that no doubt 
Walter’s friends must have seen the adver- 
tisements, and ignoring the information 
received by George’ Dale, Mr. Hammond’s 
face reflected some of Esther’s hopefulness 
as he replied,— 

“Such an idea never occurred to me, but 
it is not at all improbable ;” and then, as'a 
consciousness of what he concealed from 
her forced itself upon him, he added, “ at all 
events, Miss Auberry, there can be no objec: 
tion to inquiries being made of Mr. Cleve+ 
land’s friends. Shall I send Dale?” 

“No, thank you,” she said, “I will go 
myself ; it will do me good to feel I am doing 
something towards the discovery of Leila 
instead of remaining here helpless and 
useless. And if Iam after all unsuccessful, 
I «shall at least secure sympathy from’ the 
relatives of my dear sister’s husband.” 

“ This suggestion pleases me greatly, Miss 
Auberry,” said the lawyer, “you cannot do 
better; I wonder it did not occur to you at 
first.” 

“Well, the truth is, I saw very little of 
Walter Cleveland before his marriage with 
Leila, and then only from a passing remark 
of: my sister's I ascertained that his father 
was an army captain’ residing at Welston. 
You know how completely all intercourse 
was prevented after Leila became Mrs. Walter 
Cleveland?” 

“ Yes, yes, I am aware of all that ; but do 
not let it interfere with your visit to his 
friends,” he said as he rose, 

“YT will not,”: she replied, rising also to 
‘wish the kind Jawyer farewell ; “I feel more 


** Ah,” he said to himself as he descended 
the stairs, “it will be, I fear, a hopeless 
journey after all, if Dale’s account is correct— 


she is going ; however, be the result what it 
may, the energy she will have to exert, and 
the change of scene, will divert her mind 
from this great sorrow ; and should the family 
of Walter Cleveland turn out to be pleasant 
people, Esther Auberry will make new friends 
and secure the truest sympathy.” 

In all this Mr. Hammond reasoned cor- 
rectly, but he erred in not telling Miss 
Auberry everything. Had she known the 
worst as related by George Dale she might 
have been spared months of restless uncer- 
tainty, in which her imagination pictured the 
fate of her little unknown nephew in the 
most harrowing and painful colours. 


CHAPTER XIII.—NEW FRIENDS, 
A CLEAR, bright sky, from which the sun 


often obscures the early hours of an October 
day, gave promise that this beautiful autumn 
month bid fair to equal those of former 
years. 

Captain Cleveland stood under the porch 
at the back, of his house, looking out on his 
luxuriant garden, rich in the colouring of 
autumn flowers and rosy fruit, and beyond it 
to the gaily tinted foliage of the trees in a 
neighbouring park. He has changed since 
we last spoke of him on the morning when 
Leila fled from her home to realize the con- 
sequences of her disobedience ; and the 
eyelids droop, and the mouth assumes an 
expression of pain, as he thinks of his son 
Walter lying in the deep, deep sea, till the 
sea shall give up its dead. 

A gentle footstep behind him, and an arm 
passes under his own, while a voice exclaims, 
‘Papa, is it not a beautiful morning? I 
have been trying to persuade mamma to 
come out in the garden; I am sure it would 
do her good.” 

What a change that voice has made in the 
handsome though weather-beaten face of the 
old soldier! «He looks down from his tall 
height on-his daughter’s loving face with a 
smile and a look of comfort as he replies, 
* Lucy dear, yow are my sunbeam. I was 
just brooding over the past, and your voice 
has scattered the clouds.” 

“ Papa, I atm s0 glad! and now you can 
carry the ‘sunbeam into the parlour to 





hopeful than ever.” 


mamma’; you kriow she only wants your arm 


and I see no reason to doubt it. I am glad | 


had chased away the morning mist that so | 
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to lean upon, and a walk round the garden 
will do her good.” 

The captain turned to prove his daughter’s 
words, while Lucy with quick and ready step 
hastened to procure the cloak and hood and 
goloshes, which even on a bright October 
morning the invalid mother required. 

In a few minutes, supported by her hus-|spoke of his emotion. He held in his hand 
band’s arm and followed by Lucy, Mrs.|a card given to him by the footman, and on 
Cleveland slowly descended the steps into| which he had read a name that aroused in 





which, as well as upon the walls of the house, 
monthly roses and the bright crimson leaves 
of the Virginian creeper mingled luxuriantly. 

Presently, from the porch, followed by her 
footman, she saw approaching the carriage 
a tall, soldier-like figure, no longer youthful, 
| yet firm and erect even while his pale lips 
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the garden. The mother of Walter Cleve- | 


land had never been strong, but the news of | 


her son’s death, which reached the captain | 
officially, had greatly shaken her. Perhaps | 
Mrs. Cleveland might have sunk under the | 


‘his heart a tumult of feelings. 

He approached the carriage with a painful 
impression that this unexpected visit from 
Leila’s sister could mean only an insult. But 
at the first glimpse of the pale, gentle face 


trial but for the faith which had early taught | leaning from the carriage window to greet 


her where to “ cast her burden.’ Added to 


this were the love and tenderness’ of her hus- | 


band and daughter. 
Meanwhile, on this same bright October | 
morning a carriage containing Esther Auberry | 


might have been seen wending its way to-| 
Esther had discovered, for | himself opened the carriage door as he 


wards Welston. 
the first time, the fact so well known to poor 
Leila, that the cross country coach, which 
travelled from town to town, not yet in those 
days honoured by a railway station, passed 
Leyton Park at six in the morning. 

To start at this early hour was out of the | 
question. Esther determined, therefore, to | 
travel with her own carriage to the nearest | 


post town, obtain fresh horses and hope for | 


a relay on the road. 

By this means she reached Welston at 
about twelve o’clock, stopping at the inn 
where the coach usually changed horses, to 
inquire for Captain Cleveland's residence. 

How little the landlady, who came out to 
the carriage herself to render the informa- 
tion, imagined that the lady in such a carriage 
was the sister of the poor girl who had taken | 
shelter in the inn parlour on. that early 
spring morning, eighteen months before ! 

Well for Esther that she was also ignorant | 
of that fact. 

“ Hope Lodge, just opposite the church,” 
were the orders given to the coachman by | 
the landlady, as she curtseyed to the young | 
lady who smiled and spoke so gently, and in 
a very few minutes the carriage drew up be- 
fore Hope Lodge. 

Pale and agitated as Esther really was, she 
controlled herself sufficiently to send James 
to the house to inquire if the captain or 
Mrs. Cleveland was at home. 

In the few moments of his absence she 
took in at a glance the picturesque red-brick 
house, the. latticed windows with their dia- 
mond. panes, and the rustic porch, upon 





| him the impression vanished. 


“ Captain Cleveland,” said Esther, “I am 
|so glad you are at home! will you grant me 
an interview? I am the sister of your late 
son’s wife.” 

This was enough. Captain Cleveland 
invited Esther in, and with the courtesy of 
the gentlemen of ‘olden times he assisted her 
to alight ; and as he offered her his arm he 
removed his hat, and accompanied her bare- 
headed to the house. Opening the door of a 
|pretty drawing-room, looking fresh and 
| bright with its chintz chair and sofa covers, 
he placed her on a couch and said,— 

“ Miss Auberry, I can see this visit is con- 
nected with some cause which agitates you. 
| If it is not really a matter of life and death, 
allow me to send your carriage to the inn, 
that you may remain with us for an hour 


|or so, and recover yourself before stating the 
|object of your visit.” 


This kind reception almost upset poor 
Esther’s firmness ; she could only stammer 
forth, “Thank you, Captain Cleveland, I shall 
be glad to stay.” 

From her bedroom window, overlooking 
the High Street, Lucy Cleveland had seen 
the carriage stop, and her father assist a 
| lady to alight and lead her into the house. 
Her first impulse was to run at once to the 
|dining-room, and inform her mother of the 
arrival, but as she reached the hall her 
father came out of the drawing-room, and 
to her surprise she saw. him walk down the 
garden and speak to the servants at the car- 
riage, and that his words, whatever their im- 
port, caused the coachman immediately. to 
drive off. 

Suddenly, as her father returned to the 
house, a thought suggested itself which 
flushed her cheek, and approaching him she 
said, ‘“‘ Papa, who is it?” 
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“ My dear Lucy,” he replied, in a cheerful 
voice, “ you are the very person I want; go 
and speak to Miss Auberry, she is in the 
drawing-room ; I must prepare your mother 
to meet her.” 

“TI thought so,” said Lucy to herself as 
she turned to obey; “what can poor Leila’s 
sister want here?” 

She opened the door gently as she thus 
thought, and closing it behind her stood for 
a moment irresolute, for Esther had risen at 
the sound of Captain Cleveland’s footsteps, 
ostensibly to look out at the luxuriant 
garden, but in reality to hide her tears. She 
turned as the door closed, and _ started 
visibly at the unexpected appearance of a 
young girl of about twenty, tall and slight, 
with delicate features, soft dark eyes, and 
hair of almost raven blackness, braided in 
glossy bands round her head. 

The elder woman recovered self-possession 
first ; advancing hastily, Esther held out her 
hand, exclaiming, “ Miss Cleveland, I am 
sure, by the likeness to your poor brother.” 

The tone, cordial yet sympathizing, at 
once won the heart of Lucy, yet they shook 
hands in silence, similar memories bringing 

the tears to their eyes. Still, holding the 
hand of Leila’s sister-in-law, Esther drew her 
to the sofa, and said, “I think I can tell 
you what I came for without waiting for 


*“ Most certainly, Miss Auberry, she and 
her husband spent a month with us in the sum- 
mer after their marriage,and allow me to say I 
could not understand the feelings of parents 
able to cast off and leave unnoticed such a 
child as your sister.” 

“ Here with you for a month in the 
summer! Oh, Captain Cleveland, why did 
you not write to us?” 

“Did you not know their address at Ply- 
mouth ?” 

* No, oh no! Leila never wrote even to her 
mother until after her husband sailed.” 

“ And then ?” said the captain, inquiringly. 

* Captain Cleveland,” said Esther, in a 
tone of suppressed agony, “then she asked 
for money, or at least demanded it, and after 
three letters from her my father made me 
write and put an end to her hopes.” 

“ And she was left to starve and die,” said 
Captain Cleveland, sternly. 

“Don’t blame my father now, Captain 
Cleveland,’ said Esther, imploringly ; “ his un- 
forgiving spirit did not escape punishment. 
Leila wrote angrily, telling me with an indig- 
nant message to her father that she would 
leave the lodgings she then occupied, and 
that we should never hear from her again, 
and she kept her word.” 

* How can I help blaming your father, 
Miss Auberry, forallowing his young daughter 














your papa. Is my sister Leila here?” 

“ Poor Leila,” she exclaimed, “ what, don’t 
you know where she is, Miss Auberry ?” 

“No, oh no! we have been searching for her 
during the last fortnight without success, and I 
came here in a kind of forlorn hope that she 
might have found her way to your house.” 

Captain Cleveland entered at this moment, 
and Lucy rising to meet him exclaimed, 
“Qh, papa, Miss Auberry has come for Leila, 
she thought she was here.” 

“ My dear young lady,” said the captain, 
with the stateliness of olden times, as he 
seated himself near her, ‘‘nothing would 
have given me greater pleasure than to 
receive the sweet young widow of my poor 
son to a shelter under my roof, but we wrote 
to her old apartments after his sad death, 
and the letter was returned to us through 
the dead letter office.” 

While the gentleman spoke Esther had fixed 
her eyes upon him with wondering amazement. 
Could he speak of hersister Leilaasthe “ sweet 
young widow ” of his son without having seen 
her? No, impossible. Scarcely noticing the 
concluding words of his_ speech, she 
exclaimed, “Captain Cleveland, have you 
seen my sister? Do you know her?” 


to——” 

“ Hush ! oh I pray you,Captain Cleveland, 
I know all you would say. Leila’s mother 
died of a broken heart, and for twelve months 
my father suffered from paralysis, which ter- 
minated his life about a fortnight since.” 
“Pardon me, Miss Auberry,” exclaimed 
the captain, as with difficulty Esther con- 
trolled her failing voice, “I was not aware 
of your loss. I was under the impression 
that your mourning habiliments were for some 
relative.” 

“ They may be also for my sister, Captain 
Cleveland,” she replied, sadly,“ for previously 
to my father’s last illness he repented of his 
anger to Leila, and sent me to find her and 
bring her home.” 

“ And did you succeed ?” 

“ Alas! no; and since my father’s death 
our solicitor has not only advertised, but has 
employed a special and trustworthy agent to 
carry out discoveries made by myself at 
Plymouth.” 

“With more success than yourself, Miss 
Auberry ?” 

“T fear not ; yet, if you are interested in the 
matter, Captain Cleveland, I can give you a 
full account of all that occurred since my 
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poor over-indulged sister fled from her home 
to become the wife of your son.” 

“None can regret that circumstance more 
painfully than we did ourselves when told of 

it by Walter, but we were quite ignorant of 
all the antecedents of his marriage, or of his 
wife’s family, till he visited us and asked us 
to receive her with him.” 
At this moment a servant knocked and 
entered to inform Miss Cleveland that 
luncheon was on the table. 

“ You will join us, Miss Auberry ?” said the 
Captain. ‘I should wish also to introduce 
Walter’s mother to you; she is not in good 
health, and perhaps in her presence the pain- 
ful circumstances you speak of had better not 

be mentioned.” 

“One moment, Captain Cleveland,” said 
Esther as he offered her his arm; “ let me 
plead for my father. During my absence in 
search for Leila he altered his will. No 
doubt the agitation caused by an awakened 
conscience hastened his death. Leila inherits 
£150,000, as co-heiress with myself.” 

“Too late for poor Walter,” said the 
Captain, sadly, “ and if your fears are realized, 
too late for Leila.” 

“ But not for her child, if it lives,” replied 
Esther. 

“Her child! My Walter's child! Miss 
Auberry, I had not the remotest idea of this.” 

“Please let the subject drop until after 
luncheon,” said Esther as Lucy appeared at 
the door, adding as they proceeded to the 
dining-room, “ you shall have full particulars 
then of all that has occurred.” 

A small delicate looking lady rose from the 
table as Captain Cleveland led Esther forward 
and introduced her. It only required the genial 
smile and the warm hand-shake of the visitor, 
to win the heart of Walter’s mother. 

“We are old-fashioned people, Miss 
Auberry,” said the captain, as Esther seated 
herself at the table, “and we dine early ; I 
hope, however, you will be able to take some 
of our plain fare after your long drive.” 

Esther felt a little exhaustion, consequent 
upon the exciting nature of the visit more 
than from the drive, and she readily partook 
of the kind hospitality offered her, the con- 
versation meanwhile having reference to 
the house and its belongings, with other 
matters suggested in its course. 

Esther, however, quickly discovered that 
the family to which poor Leila had united 
herself possessed every quality calculated to 
satisfy any parent excepting money; that a 
son of the house would prove a good husband 


thus reflected, but no word on the subject 
was spoken at the table, nor even hinted at. 
After luncheon Mrs. Cleveland herself in- 
troduced it. 

“ Miss Auberry, I am aware that you have 
come here in search of my poor son’s wife. 
My daughter Lucy has given me some idea 
of the cause of your doing so. Pray do not 
hesitate to talk before me, I am still deeply 
interested in anything connected with my 
dear son’s young widow, not only for his sake, 
but for her own. We all learnt to love her 
while she resided with us.” 

Esther’s eyes filled with tears as Mrs. 
Cleveland spoke, and then controlling her- 
self, she said, “I came here to inquire for 
Leila, and to tell you all I know respecting 
my dear sister, Mrs. Cleveland. I have 
already obtained my reward in doing so. 
Your deep sympathy and your love of Leila 
render my task easy and pleasant. Oh! if 
she had only remained with you after her 
husband sailed!” and for a few moments 
Esther’s quivering lips refused utterance. 

“ We all wished her to stay but she refused,” 
said the lady gently. 

“T can understand the restless anxiety that 
made her do so,” said Esther ; ‘‘ however, it 
is with the present we have to do now, not 


father’s death so shortly after her return, and 


Hammond’s clerk, with their results. 
“ You can readily understand how anxious 
Iam that my sister should be living to claim 


family I deeply regret that he is not living to 
establish his own claim. Still, if my dear 


Esther, forgetting in her earnestness that 
neither Lucy nor her mother had been present 
when she mentioned the fact to the captain, 
“her child may be found, and if so, he is 


heir to £150,000.” 


‘“* Her child!” exclaimed the mother, ignor- 


ing the heirship and the amount. “Oh ! Miss 
Auberry, are you sure there is a child. Poor 
babe, what has become of it ?” 


Poor Esther! In a moment the thought 


flashed upon her that to this loving, simple- 
minded family, the thought that Walter’s 
child was thrown upon the mercies of the 
world an unknown orphan was far more 
agonizing than even to herself the loss of 
Leila. 


To Esther, the reflection that such 





for his daughter. She stifled a sigh as she 








might be the fate of her sister’s child, was 


the past;” and then in as few words as | 
possible Esther related the events which | 
occurred during her visit to Plymouth, her | 


the advertisements and inquiries made by Mr. | 


the fortune left her by her father; and now I | 
have made acquaintance with her husband's | 


sister’s death can be proved,” continued | 
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equally or even more painful, because in 
spite of Mr. Hammond’s arguments she still | 


doubted that Leila’s infant was dead. Perhaps | 


if he had made her acquainted ‘with the cir-| 


cumstances related by George Dale she | 
these new friends to separate many things 


might have been convinced. 


Be this as it may, she determined to. 
and were hurriedly though heartily spoken 


| of. 


relieve the mother’s mind by stating Mr. 
Hammond's opinion, and the reasons he gave 
for it. Captain Cleveland readily aliowed 
himself to be influenced by these opinions, 
and both his wife and daughter appeared to 
acquiesce. 
the mother still doubted, and the perception 
of this confirmed her own doubts. 

However, other subjects connected with 
the same topic were eagerly discussed, till 
the clock striking four startled Esther, she 
rose exclaiming,’ ** My catriage is not waiting 
all this time I hope, it was to return for me at 
two.” 

“ Your man-servant came at that hour to 
inquire if you were ready for the carriage, 
Miss Auberry, and I took the liberty of 


Esther could see, however, that | 
to pay a visit for a fortnight or longer at 


telling the girl to say that we would send 
to the inn when you required it.” 
“Oh, thank you, Captain Cleveland ; if not 
| troubling you too much,will you send now ?” 
As: usual, when the time -approached for 


they had wished to say crowded upon them, 


Among others were mutual invitations to 
spend a few days together at each other’s 


‘houses, which resulted in a promise that Lucy 


should be the first to accept a cordial request 


Leyton Court, as soon as her mother’s health 
could justify her daughter in leaving her. 

After warm yet regretful adieux Esther 
Auberry entered her carriage, feeling that the 
sympathy and warm-heartedness of this fainily, 
to whom it pleased her to feel that she was 
united by her sister’s marriage, had removed 
more than half the load of sorrow which the 
events of a fortnight had- placed on her 
shoulders. 





THY LAST FAREWELL. 


Ir lingers on the murm’ring forest trees, 
With rise and swell» 

And leavesits quiv'ring sighs upon the breeze, | 
That last farewell ! 


Across the greensward where the daisies raise 
Their starry eyes, 

And gold and purple in the sunset blaze 
All silent lies, 


The tender cadence floats on unseen wing 
With mournful spell, 

And evermore a thousand echoes ring 
Thy last farewell! 


Ah! never more the dewy grass will bend 
Beneath thy feet, 

Nor golden morning with thy tresses blend 
In mingling sweet. 


And never will the leafy hollows part 
Their whisp’ring boughs 
To welcome thee when day’s bright beams 
depart, 
And evening glows. 


No longer will the wooded echoes wake 
To hear again 





Thy voice, which ringing through the glades 
did break 
The wild bird’s strain. 


And other feet will press the wavy grass 
Where sunshine glows, 

And other forms along the greenwood pass, 
Crowned with wild rose. 


| And other voices on the western gale 
Will softly play, 


| | Along the silent hill, and up the vale, 


While far away. 


‘Thou wilt be wandering in distant lands, 
And years will roll, 

‘While dimly, it may be, this fair time stands 
On memory’s scroll ; 


And greener paths stretch out before thy view, 
And shadows fair, 

In robes all radiant with the rainbow hue, 
Sail through the air. 


| Yet evermore these winsome scenes to me 


Of sadness tell, 
And waving trees and flowers still echo 
silently 


Thy last farewell ! M. 
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Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIs Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor 0. CHLORODYNE; 
that pererd Se Far ty ay ey — whioh; he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, 1964, 
old in bottles at 1s, +» 28, Od., 4s. 6d., an . eae None’ is uins with th ds “Dr J. WNE’ 
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